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SHOT TOWER, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 

The engraving on this page is from a drawing made expressly 
for us on the spot, recently, by Mr. Kilburn, and is one of a large 
number of local views by the same artist, now in the course of 
preparation, and illustrating American cities. The St. Louis Shot 
Tower is situated in the northern part of the city, and forms quite 
a prominent object in its appearance. The tower is of brick, 
seventy-six feet in height, with a diameter at the base of thirty- 
three feet, and ‘at the summit of eighteen feet. It was built in 
1846. An idea of the vast amount of business done may be accu- 
rately formed from the fact that three hundred and eighty-three 
pigs of lead are here manufactured into shot daily, and nearly. the 
whole of the valley of the Mississippi is supplied from this estab- 
lishment. The location of the shot tower is very picturesque, be- 
ing surrounded by low buildings, which add much to the artistic 
appearance of the place. The large building té the left of the 
tower is the St. Louis Steam Sugar Refinery, an exceedingly com- 
modious building, which does a very large business. Its architec- 
tural appearance is by mo means discreditable. In the foreground | 
the mule dray is a specimen of the teams much used. As, in No. 
12, of our last volume, we described the process of making shot, 
and alluded to the various shot towers in this country, we refer our 
readers back to that article—a description of the shot tower at— 
Baltimore—for these details. St. Louis is a very interesting city. 
It is a port of entry, and the seat of justice for St. Louis county, 
Missouri, and is situated on the right bank of the Mississippi River, 
twenty miles below the entrance of the Missouri, and 1124 miles 
above New Orleans. The extent of the city is seven miles by the 
curve of the Mississippi, and about three miles back. It is well 
laid out with broad streets, generally intersecting each other at 


right angles. Their width varies from sixty to one hundred feet. 
No city in the Union has improved more rapidly in its public build- 
ings. The new court-house, when completed, will have cost about 
half a million of dollars. It is constructed of Genevieve lime- 
stone, occupies an entire square, and somewhat resembles the Cap- 
itol at Washington. The new city hall and the new custom house 
will be noble buildings. The cathedral, built of polished freestone, 
has been much commended for the elegance of its design and the 
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elaborateness of its finish. In the tower is a chime of bells, one of 
which weighs 2000 pounds. It is impossible to do justice to a city 
like St. Louis, in the brief space to which we are necessarily lim- 
ited, but a brief historical notice of the place will not prove unis 
teresting to our readers. The site on which it stands was selected 
by Laclede, with particular reference to the wants of the fur trade, 
as early as Feb. 15, 1764. For fifteen years, closing 1804, the av- 
erage annual value of furs collected here, was $203,700. The 
population, up to this time, was somewhere near 2000, and fully 
one half of the inhabitants were trappers and voyageurs, who only 
made it their residence for a small portion of the year, the remain- 
der being occupied by them in travelling and in trapping. Up to 
1820, thie population had only increased to 4598. In 1822, St. 
Louis was chartered as a city, the name being that selected origi- 
nally by Laclede in honor of Louis XV. of France. Soon after 
this settlers began to flow in from the State of Illinois, and the 
basis of a most flourishing commerce was thus established. In 
the year 1829, the last keelboat disappeared, and steamboats took 
the place of the former slow and unwieldy river craft. In 1840, the 
population was 16‘469. In 1850, the total population was 77,850, 
to which large additions have been subsequently made, until the 
present population, if we include the suburbs, is over 100,000. We 
have in preparation a series of views illustrating buildings and 
streets in this thriving city, from the same pencil which executed 
that upon this pagé, and which, before long, we shall lay before 
our readers. The “ Pictorial,” as well as all our other publica- 
tions, may be obtained of our agent, Mr. E. K. Woodward, whose 
place of business may be found at the corner of 4th and Chesnut 
Streets. We are indebted to our friends of St. Louis for a liberal 
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THE LEAGUE OF GUILT. 
A STORY OF HIGH AND HUMBLE LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CONTRABANDIST.” 


[continumD.] 


CHAPTER IV. 
VISIT TO BRIARFIELD HALL. 


Ow the morning with which this chapter opens, Eleanor suddenly 
conceived the idea of riding over to Briarficld; and as soon as 
breakfast was concluded, ordered her horse to be brought round. 
In five minutes she was dressed and mounted for her ride. As she 
moved across the park, she caught sight of Morley Briancourt, 
standing at the window of his apartment, as she turned her head. 
She waved her handkerchief for an adieu, and saw his own waving 
in answer. “Poor Morley!” she said, mentally. “I ar sorry I 
was so reserved last night. I am afraid I wounded lim. And 
then riding off alone, this morning. But, at least, he knows now 
that I am not offended with him for anything.” 

And she kept on her way. Lightly Selim swept along over the 
mossy swells of the great park, and beyond, in the direction of 
Briarfield. The morning air was delicious. It filled Eleanor with 
happy animation, and imparted to her sparkling countenance a 
more charming brilliancy than ever; and when she reached Briar- 
field, her bright eyes beamed brighter than twin stars, half veiled 
by thin curling lashes. She cantered lightly across the park, and 
meeting a groom, dismounted and gave him her horse. Then she 
approached the house, and entered the great stone porch. The hall 
door was wide open, but no one was visible. On a seat just within, 
lay a silver-mounted riding-switch and a gentleman’s glove, but 
she did not observe them. A great, shaggy, black dog, lying on 
the hall mat, in the morning sunshine, attracted her attention. 
He raised his massive head as she approached, regarded her steadi- 
ly for a moment, and then lay down again and closed his sleepy 
brown eyes. 

Eleanor laughed. “A courteous salutation, sir!” she said, mer- 
rily ; “but I think you are a stranger here. Where did you come 
from, I wonder ?” 

“QO, is that you, Eleanor ?”’ said a pleasant voice from some lit- 
tle distance,—“ is that you, Eleanor? I am glad you have come.” 

And there entered the hall, from a door at the lower end, a 
young lady, carrying a basket of freshly cut flowers, which she 
placed upon a table, as she came to meet her guest. It was Mary 
Latimer, a fair, gentle, thoughtful-looking girl, of some twenty 
years, with brown hair, simply braided beneath the straw garden- 
hat she wore, and kindly brown eyes, filled with quiet smiles, as 
she greeted Eleanor Ashby. But there was the faintest shadow in 
the world, of seriousness, in those pleasant brown eyes, and she 
was somewhat pale, as could be more plainly perceived, from the 
white morning dress she wore. 

“My dear Eleanor, Iam glad to see you,” she said, coming 
forward and holding out her hand. “I was wishing you would 
come over, this morning. So you are making acquaintance with 
Leo?” 

“Leo—is that his name? What a noble fellow! But to whom 
in the world does he belong And what makes you so white, my 
dear Mary ?” and her merry accent quickly became one of surprise 
and concern, as she noticed Miss Latimer’s paleness. 

“OQ, you must ask but one question at a time,” said Mary Lati- 
mer, stooping down to stroke the dog’s head, and speaking gaily, 
to conceal a momentary embarrassment. “I am not ill, Eleanor, 
and nothing serious has befallen me, unless it is a serious happi- 
ness ;”’ and she smiled. “For Hugh has got home, and this is his 
dog.” 

“Hugh has got homet How glad you must be!” said Miss 
Ashby, smiling in her turn, and with the warm beams of sympa- 
thizing pleasure sparkling in her bright eyes. 

“‘ Indeed—indeed I am glad,” replied Mary Latimer, carnestly. 
“He came home last night. But come in and lay aside your hat. 
I want to talk with you.” And she led Eleanor into the little 
breakfast-room, opening from a door at the further extremity of 
the hall. ‘“‘ Aunt Dorothea is up stairs, and quite busy, I believe,” 
she continued. “Sit down on this lounge, Eleanor. Let me un- 
tie your hat.” 

Eleanor, laughingly, seated herself, and lifted her pretty dimpled 
chin while ber friend untied the hat ribbons, Mary Latimer’s 
slight fingers loosed the knot mechanically ; for her eyes were fixed 
thoughtfully upon the bright countenance before her, with a glance 
which, at first smiling, grew into gravity as she gazed, 

“ Mary—why, Mary Latimer, what are you thinking about?” 
cried Eleanor, earnestly, almost alarmed at the unusual expression 
of her friend’s features this morning 

Mary Latimer answered by taking Miss Ashby’s sparkling face 
between her hands, and pressing a kiss upon her lips. 

“I was thinking how beautiful you are, Eleanor,” she said, sim- 
ply, and with touching earnestness, “‘How beautiful you are,” 
she repeated, “and how dear!” 

She ended by kissing Riemer egein; then laid the hat aside, 
and went to the door in the hall. “Hugh!” she called, softly; 
and then came back and stood by Eleanor, lightly and tenderly 
smoothing Eleanor’s clustering dark hair. 

“ Hugh is coming in to see you,” she said. “We have been 


Hugh Latimer came up the steps from the garden. He was lit- 
tle more than six-and-twenty ; his slender figure combining at once 
grace, power and dighity ; “his countenance handsome, carnest, and 
full of intellect ; his deep, full, hazel eyes beautiful with the soul 
that beamed from their shadowy depths. <A cloud of dark hair 
surrounded his fine brow, that, naturally pale, stood out in yet 
fuller relief from its shadow masses with a classic beauty of out- 
line. 

Eleanor Ashby saw him through the great glass doors ere he 
entered, and marked all this with a single brief glance. 
Mr. Latimer had heard his sister welcoming her guest, and had 
caught the name. He came in through the hall, stopping to hang 
up his straw hat, and then came to the door of the breakfast par- 
| lor. He paused a single instant ere he entered, his eyes resting on 


; F the countenance of Miss Ashby, who sat opposite the door. Di- 


rectly, however, he came in, and Mary Latimer presented her guest. 
The introduction was a merely mechanical process, for she was 
observing the countenance of her brother. She had seen there 
what Eleanor had not—an indefinable expression—something like 
surprise, and agitation, though she could not construe it plainly,— 
as he paused before entering. And when he entered, there was a 
faint tinge of sudden red fading gradually away from his hand- 
some brow. 

Eleanor was pleased with the combined beauty and dignity of 
the face she met now for the first time; and though, at first, she 
was conscious of a slight restraint in his manner, a reserve which 
perplexed Mary Latimer herself, he seemed gradually, with an 
effort, to throw it off. Then he was himself. He forgot every- 
thing but courtesy to his sister’s guest, and resolutely cast every 
foreign thought aside; for troublesome thoughts there were in his 
breast—a pain to which the first sight of Eleanor Ashby’s face had 
given rise. 

The presence of Hugh Latimer somewhat subdued Eleanor’s 
arch and sparkling disposition this morning ; but the just percepti- 
*ble restraint which she exhibited, diffusing its softening influence 
throughout her whole demeanor, compensated for the absent 
charms of her natural vivacity, in the slight deepening of color in 
her fair cheek, the softer light in her sparkling eyes, and the un- 
conscious diffidence of her manner. 

Mary Latimer’s glance rested with pleasure and admiration on 
the face of her beautiful friend. Eleanor looked charmingly after 
her ride, and Miss Latimer turned from her to her brother, to note 
the impression he received, for she was anxious that he should like 
her. She beheld in his countenance an expression which could not 
be mistaken—an expression which assured her that the praises 
she had bestowed on her friend while in conversation with him had 
been by no means too warm. Yes—he certainly admired Miss 
Ashby, and not only admired her, but was pleased and won by her 
beauty and girlish grace ; and yet, at times, there was visible in his 
face that incomprehensible, perplexing look which had crossed it 
so mysteriously the moment when, on entering the apartment, he 
beheld Eleanor. What did it mean? She asked herself more 
than once while she sat there, and every time diverged only fur- 
ther from the correct explanation of the matter. Her first impres- 
sion—that Hugh had seen her before—seemed, after all, nearest to 
the truth. 

Eleanor, as Miss Latimer was not alone, stayed but a brief half 
hour, and then went away. Hugh Latimer and his sister-accom- 
panied her to the hall door, while the groom brought round her 
horse. Hugh placed her in the saddle, and then, after watching 
her for a moment, as she rode away, went into the house again. 
Miss Latimer lingered awhile at the door, till Eleanor was out of 
sight, and then followed him. 

He was standing, with folded arms, by the bay window of the 
breakfast-parlor, looking out upon the lawn. His face was turned 
from her. He seemed to be wrapt in a profound reverie. She 
hesitated a moment Defore she spoke. Becoming aware of her 
presence, he turned around. 

“ Well, Hugh,” she said, “did I do Eleanor justice ?”’ 

“No more than justice, warm as you were in her praises,” he 
answered, seriously. 

“She is very beautiful, then ?” 

“ Beautiful !—she is charming, Mary!” and he sighed. 

Mary’s countenance brightened with pleasure. 

* What was it that so agitated you when you were coming in 
here, after I called you from the garden¢ You seemed astonished 
—startled. I have come to the conclusion that you have met her 
before.” 

“No—I never met Miss Ashby before,” said Hugh. 

His sister regarded him inquiringly for an instant. He seemed 
to feel the glance, though he did not look at her, and once more 
that faint flush passed over his brow. Moving away, he took one 
or two irresolute turns up and down the apartment, in silence, and 
with his eyes cast down. Then he came to her side again. 

“ You think, Mary,” he said, “that, notwithstanding, my agita- 
tion was in some connected with her. And you are right. I will 
tell you how. You may think me foolishly tice—indeed, I 
have often thought myself so, with regard to this matter; but I do 
not think of that to-day. My romance has turned out too pain- 
fully for me to think now of its foolishness.” 

He paused a moment, with his eyes fixed sadly upon the floor. 
Mary Latimer gently pressed the hand that held hers, in kindly 
and affectionate sympathy, but refrained from speaking. 

“‘ Mary,” he said, presently, lifting his head, “did I not write to 
you, during the fourth year of my stay abroad, of a visit I made 
to an artist's studio in France ?” 

“ Levoisier’s?” 

“Yes. The first time I went there, I found him engaged on 
what he declared to be the ost perfect piece of work he had ever 


talking about you.” 


undertaken ; and, smiling at his raptures, entreated him to let me 


see it; for he had refused to exhibit it until it was completed. H, 


allowed himself to be persuaded, and I saw the picture, Ik was 
fermale head merely, but, thongh till idtiperfect, fet the face was 
such an one as one meets but once in a lifetime. arch lovelj. 

ness of its features and expression was blended with such purity 
and innocence, such sweet and charming animation, 'that I could 
but admire it in silence. I confess that it was with much carnest- 

ness that I entreated him to tell me whether it was a fancy sketch ; 

for I desired, if it was a portrait, to behold the original, He 
sured me that it was copied from a likeness of the original ; but he 
could not tell me who she was, or where she resided. It was pro- 
bable, however, that she was an English lady, since the miniature 
was in the possession of an English gentleman, who had mentioned 
her as a relative, and who had allowed him to transcribe the pic. 
ture. I was to leave Paris that day. There was no time to dis. 
cover more than he could tell me, and I had conceived a strong 
desire to learn something further concerning the beautiful original 
of the picture. I thought I would, at least, possess the portrait, if 
it were possible. Levoisier utterly refused this for a long time. 
At length, however, my entreaties prevailed. By the time of my 
departure it was completed, and delivered to me at his own price. 

I carried it with me. It has been my companion ever since. Here 
is a copy of it.” And he drew from his breast a small golden 
locket, within which Miss Latimer beleld the countenance of Elea- 
nor Ashby. She had guessed this at the commencement of his 
story, and this sudden denouement was not so surprising os 
delightful. 

“I do not wonder that it charmed you, Hugh,” she said, smil- 
ingly, regarding with earnest pleasure the sweet pictured face that 
seemed, so life-like was it, to smile upon her in return. 

“Nor will you wonder, I think,” he returned, “that, looking 
upon it day after day, as I did, and cach day with increased pleas- 
ure, I found my desire of beholding the one whom it represented 
growing deeper and stronger. That I came to regard those beau- 
tiful features, so sweet, so arch, so winning, with a feeling of ten- 
derness. And finally, Mary, to meet with her under such circum- 
stances, do you marvel that it gives me pain ?”’ 


“No, indeed, Hugh,” said Miss Latimer, sadly, “0, Hugh, if 


she were only free !” 

She threw her arms about his neck, and pressed her lips to his 
cheek. He held her tenderly to his breast, returning the caress 
with a brother’s fondness. ‘There was a happy vision in the mind 
of each—a vision that it was too late to bring to realicy. 

“Hugh,” said Mary, after a brief pause, “ who could it have 
been that possessed Eleanor’s likeness ?—the person, I mean, who 
allowed Levoisier to copy it? Must it not have been Mr. Brian- 
court? He was in Paris last year.” 

“Then he was the man.” 

Miss Latimer was silent and grave for a few moments. Then 
raising her head, she said : 

“ You would not have shown Eleanor Ashby’s miniature to be 
copied by another, Hugh ?” 

“No delicate or honorable man would have done so, Mary.” 

“O, if you had only met Eleanor before, Hugh, or that she were 
free now !” said Mary, again, with gathering tears. 

Her brother bent and kissed her. 

“It is no time to think of that now; it is too late—too late, 
Mary 


CHAPTER V. 
A TROUBLED MIND. 


No slumber visited the eyes of Morley Briancourt that night 
after the murder of the gipsey, Maida. The first flush of excite- 
ment and exultation passed, a feeling of horror seized him. How 
he reached home, he scarcely knew; but he found himself in his 
chamber, at Ashby, pacing the floor from side to side, with a nerv- 
ous shudder shaking every limb. Unscrupulous, daring, bad—all 
this was Morley Briancourt. There was little evil that he had not 
committed; but he had never deliberately taken the life of 4 
human being before, and now he experienced the sensations of 4 
murderer—an assassin. Yet, desperate as had been the deed, it 
was his only way to escape destruction; for he could not—he 
would not give up Eleanor Ashby, and to wed her, with Maida at 
hand, ready to blazon forth his crimes to the world, was ruin. 

He endeavored to turn away from the contemplation of the deed, 
to picture to himself how much he had saved, how much he had 
gained by it; for he was secure that Eleanor knew nothing definite 
against him, and he persuaded himself that her strong mind and 
clear sense would rise superior to the temporary influence of 
mere suspicion, grounded only upon the words of a wandering 
gipsey woman, with no deeper foundation, and incapable‘ef 
firmation. 

Thus the night passed, and the morning dawned. As wo have 
seen, he did not join Eleanor and her uncle at breakfast; for his 
mirror showed him, after the night’s harassing vigils, a countenance 
so pale and haggard that he shrank from subjecting himself to 
their notice and their inquiries. 

An hour after, as he was still pacing his apartment to and fro, 
he paused before a window, whence he beheld Eleanor herself, at 
a little distance in the park, riding her white horse, Selim. And 
even as hé gazed, she turned her head, discerned her lover, and 
waved her snowy handkerchief. Morley Briancourt’s heart leaped 
with exultation at this signal, 80 simple in itself, so important—s0 
all-important in its signification. She was his own again. The 
bar of suspicion had been oyexleaped. His first impulse was to 
order his own bay and join her, but even’ while he hesitated, she 
was at such a distance that he relinquished the idea. 

Sir Edward Ashby, as was not unusual, remained secluded in 
the library during the entire morning; and Morley Briancourt 
wandered, solitary and restless, from one spot to another, about 
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the mansion and the park, till Eleanor’s return; turning, with a 
shudder, from the contemplation of the bloody deed of the night 
before, and endeavoring to confine himself to the thought of the 
security which he yet enjoyed with Eleanor, despite Maida’s efforts 
to the contrary. Butin vain. The memory of that white, dead 
face would come back—would intrude upon him in the midst of 
his happiest reflections. He saw it, in fancy, staring up at him 
from the bottom of the river, in that little dark cove where he had 
sunk it, where the water was so black, and deep, and still. He 
could see it just a8 it lay there—a drowned and bloody corpse, its 
dull, dead eyes wide open, looking up from the black depths, and 
its long hair floating hither and thither with the dark tide. He 
could not drive the horrible sight away. He turned, with a loath- 
ing shudder, from the gleam of the river shining up in the distance 
through the trees. It sickened him. 

Finally, Eleanor Ashby returned. They met in the park; and 
while she gave him her usual merry greeting, he welcomed -her with 
a strange and passionate tenderness that touched her with kindly 


regret, as she remembered her reserve of the preceding evening, | 


and thought how it must have hurt and perplexed him. 

She proceeded to her apartment to divest herself of her riding 
habit and re-arrange her hair; and while the affairs of the toilet 
proceeded, Lucy told how young Mr. Briancourt had becn walking 
about in such a restless way all the morning, and how dark and 
gloomy he looked, wondering what could be the matter. Not that 
Lucy felt anxious at all, or sympathized with him in his disturbance 
of mind, whatever it might be; for, though she herself was unable 
to tell why, she had never liked him much. Perhaps, if one had 
considered the matter well, it would have been found that it was 
because he was less careful tu conceal, in the presence of the ser- 
vant, the thousand little traits of his true character, which he kept 
so jealously from the observation of the mistress; and Lucy di- 
vined his true disposition better than Miss Ashby. And if she 
liked the master little, she liked his man less. 

Will Humphries, Mr. Briancourt’s valet, was a smart, foppish, 
dandified fellow, a very great personage in his own conceit, which, 
to many of the servants, and to Lucy in particular, was almost in- 
sufferable. She had a most unbounded contempt for him, which 
she took little pains to conceal, and a vast dislike which she could 
not well help showing ; for, be it known, that the smart valet had 
taken into his wise head the idea of getting up a slight flirtation 
with pretty Lucy, which she no sooner became aware of than she 
very decidedly showed him his mistake. 

Now Will Humphries discovered that Harry Longworth, the 
butler’s son, and Lucy, had an affection for each other, and being 
quite as vindictive as he was vain, resolved to annoy the lover of 
the disdainful fair one as much as possible by his attentions to her, 
and thereby revenge himself on both of them for the slight he had 
received. So he took every opportunity to pay his court to Lucy, 
whether she liked it or not, much enjoying her annoyance, and 
making himself merry over Harry Longworth’s indignation, yet 
taking care never to go so far as to give him an excuse for visiting 
it on his head. 

Eleanor knew that Lucy had a most unmitigated dislike and con- 
tempt for Will Humphries, and to that attributed, partly, her evi- 
dent aversion to his master; for Lucy, though never disrespectful 
or impolite in her mention of Mr. Briancourt, never could conceal 
her feelings towards him. So Miss Ashby, while she had no rea- 
son to reprove her, gently warned her not to give way too far to 
her prejudices. 

When Lucy told her mistress how Mr. Briancourt had been 
wandering about, evidently in such a gloomy mood, all the morn- 
ing, it was, as we have said before, from little interest and less 
sympathy, but merely in the course of conversation ; but it caused 
Miss Ashby to look back with still greater regret to her mode of 
conduct the previous evening ; for she looked now upon the feel- 
ings that had then possessed her as very unworthy indeed, since 
they had so slight a foundation, and had been the cause of the 
reserve which she believed to have occasioned his dejection. 

She rejoined him in the drawing-room, much refreshed after her 
ride, and looking, in her simple and charming indoor dress, a 
thousand times more beautiful than ever. “Morley Briancourt wel- 
comed her coming with emotions of inexpressible relief. It drove 
away the gloomy and disagreeable feelings that had tormented 
him. He prepared himself to forget every unwelcome thought in 
her bright presence. And while Eleanor’seated herself at her em- 
boidery, he sat by her side, and talked with or read to her, giving 
himself up to the fascination of her presence, watching the graceful 
motions of her fine hands, or the charming play of her beautiful 
features, and listening to the sweet tones that had power to make 
him forget all the harassing, tormenting thoughts that had so late- 
ly disturbed him. 

After lunch, they strolled out into the park, and here, sitting be- 
neath a wide-spreading oak, she read with him, for an hour or two, 
from a favorite volume of poetry. And he was at rest. Her man- 
ner, graceful, amiable and winning as ever, gave him the utmost 
‘ssurance of all absence of prejudice, while her studied kindness 
effectually prevented the recurrence of his former gloom. She 
Spoke of her morning’s visit to Briarfield, but made no mention of 

Hugh Latimer’s return. She thought of him, however, more than 
once, when, in the intervals of conversation, her thoughts wandered 
back to that visit, Mary Latimer had talked so much about him— 
she had told Eleanor so often, stories of his childhood and youth, 
she had shown her so many letters of his—warm, glowing, affec- 
tionate letters, full of a brother’s tenderness, and replete with such 


won to like him even before they met. She was struck with 
4 feeling of indisputable admiration for him now that she had seen 
him, In her woman’s heart, she acknowledged the influence of 


the charm which Mary Latimer had so often said could be felt, 
but not described, in her brother’s character. . 

“Come, Morley,” she said, at sunset, “shall we ride? Let us 
go down by the river.” 

“No; Ido not wish—” He turned hastily away, with a slight 
shudder ; then rejoined her, saying, more gently, “That is—I beg 
your pardon, Eleanor. Yes—let us ride by all means; but shall 
we not go, instead, over to Grassmere? We have never been there 
more than once, in company, I believe.” 

«Just as you please, Morley,” she answered, lightly; “ but first 
I must gather up these silks which you have been so good as to 
overturn from my basket. See what confusion !” 

Willingly he obeyed the laughing mandate, and then Eleanor 
prepared herself to accompany him. 


“ Morley, your letters.” It was at the breakfast table that Sir 
Edward Ashby, opening the letter-bag, which had just been brought 
in, gave to his guest several epistles, one of which seemed to at- 
tract his attention particularly by the superscription. “It is from 
your father, I think,” he added. 

Morley Briancourt opened it, and glanced over its contents. 

“ You are right, sir,” he answered. “It is from my father. He 
desires me to wait on him in London as soon as may be, and would 
esteem it as an especial favor if you also would go up, as he wishcs 
to transact some business which can only be attended to there. 
Will you read the letter, sir ?”’ 

The baronet received and commenced perusing it, while Morley 
Briancourt seemed, for a moment, to be wrapt in thought. At 
first, his brow contracted slightly, and he appeared to be consider- 
ing some unpleasant subject. Then his countenance gradually 
cleared, and he sighed—a sigh that sounded as if it rose from a 
heart from which some unpleasant weight had been lifted. For, 
at first, in considering the proposed exodus from Ashby, he was 
impatient with the thought of leaving the place where Eleanor was. 
Afterwards, however, had come the thought that, if it took him 
away from her, it would also remove him from the neighborhood 
of the scene of blood which had so lately taken place, and which 
was a haunted spot to him. Yes—he would go for a time, till the 
disagrecable feelings which he had experienced, ever since he had 
imbrued his hands in Maida’s blood, should have worn away. 

“ When do you think of going?” asked Miss Ashby, as, awak- 
ing from his reverie, he began to speak of the departure. 

“ As soon, I suppose, as Sir Edward can make it convenient,” 
answered Morley, glancing at his host, who had laid the letter 
down. 


“ Perhaps we had better say to-morrow,” said Sir Edward, “if | 


you choose.” 
And on the morrow they left Ashby. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EMBASSIES OF MERCY. 

“Lucy,” said Miss Ashby, to her maid, “will you go to Mrs. 
Millar’s room, and ask her to put up those things for the widow 
Davis? I should like them to be ready as soon as possible, for I 
am going over directly. Then you may run and tell John to har- 
ness Alex. in the chaise. I shall drive this morning. Come back 
as soon as you can.” 

Lucy ran away to execute her commission, and after as brief an 
absence as possible, returned to the dressing-room, where her mis- 
tress was already preparing for her customary round of visits to 
certain of the poorer people living in the neighborhood. In this 
practice, Eleanor was accustomed to devote a stated portion of time 
each week ; and in the performance of her self-imposed duties, she 
took a pleasure as sincere and heartfelt as was that afforded by it 
to those in whom she thus interested herself. Dearly Lucy, on her 
part, liked to help her mistress prepare for these occasions. Very 
proud and happy indeed was she of her many deeds of kindness 
among the sick and needy, and it was her delight to hear Miss 
Ashby’s praises from the recipients of her bounty. She looked 
forward, often and often, to a time when Miss Ashby should marry, 
and, with more ample means, become indeed the Lady Bountiful of 
the neighborhood. At this point, however, Lucy grew serious. 
For whom would her mistress marry but Morley Briancourt ? 
And Lucy could see very well (though Miss Ashby herself did not 
guess it) that he had no sympathy with her mistress in these deeds 
of kindness and charity. The spirit which prompted them was 
directly foreign to his own. He could neither comprehend nor 
appreciate it. Nothing was so delectably irksome to him as to 
visit those in poverty and distress. He would have sneered at 
Eleanor’s own zeal in their behalf had it not been for his passion 
for her. As it was, he concealed from her his real feelings in this 
respect, and took care never to utter a word in her hearing that 
would seem to oppose her inclination for such pursuits. But he 
never went with her on these charitable errands, if he could avoid 
it, although she not unfrequently had expressed a desire that he 
should accompany her, Once or twice he did so, but that was all. 
Afterwards, she went alone, but always believing him engaged 
when she went, nor even dreaming of his detestation of the em- 
ployment in which her generous heart took so much pleasure. 

It was not to be supposed, then, that, in case of Miss Ashby’s 
marriage with him, Lucy’s dreams of the future would ever be 
likely to be realized. This thought, then, increased, the dislike she 
had always felt for her mistress’s lover. Lucy’s antipathy was 
strong and decided, and she said little ; only once in a while, talking 
with Harry Longworth, the butler’s son, and her lover, she declared 

her belief that young Mr. Briancourt was not fit to be Miss Elea- 
nor’s husband. The faithful girl little knew how unworthy he 
was. 
This morning, her uncle and Morley both gone, Eleanor com- 


~ 


menced her preparations somewhat earlier than usual, and set off 
a little before nine. The principal object of her care to-day was a 
certain aged widow woman, living at a distance of some three 
miles from Ashby. The good old dame, who was troubled with 
severe lameness, was unable to move without the assistance of 
crutches, and might have been seen seated near a casement in her 
cottage, knitting, sewing, or reading, from morning till night, 
though this last occupation was a rather slow and painful one, since 
her eyes were growing dim. For this reason, Eleanor came quite 
often to read to her, or to spend an hour in conversing with her, 
thereby lightening a thousand times the old lady’s infirmities, and 
learning for herself many a lesson of patience and fortitude. 

Old Dame Wilton lived at a greater distance from Ashby than 
any of the rest whom Eleanor was in the habit of visiting, and the 
day promising to be a warm one, Miss Ashby determined to make 
this visit first, so as to return early, and have only those in the 
village near home to attend to when the sun should be high. Ac- 
cordingly, taking with her in the chaise a small basket, packed 
with various articles from the housekeeper’s stores, she set off for 
the cottage of the old dame. 

Steadily and rapidly along the road went Alex., and very pleas- 
ant the way seemed to Eleanor, as the chaise rolled along past 
meadow, wood and upland, bright with the morning sunshine, or 
beneath the gloomy shadow of great rocks that rose perpendicular- 
ly on either side of the way, of, again, when the road lay level 
with the blooming fields, and the fine trees that here and there 
lined its borders, right and left, reached across to each other far 
above, and with interlacing branches formed an emerald screen, 
their thick foliage just pierced, here and there, by a clear sunbeam. 

Admiring the beauty of the morning landscape, or occupied 
with her own meditations, the time passed, until, at length, the cot- 
tage of the aged dame was visible among the trees, a little in ad- 
vance. A moment more, and she had reached the garden gate, 
where she alighted from the chaise. Fastening the horse just by 
the gate, in the shadow of an over-arching elm, she went quietly 
up the long grass garden-path, with her basket on her arm, to the 
cottage door, which stood open, affording a full view of the cleanly, 
nicely-sanded passage, and showing another door, also open, lead- 
ing into an apartment on the right. Through the rose-trellised 
casements, which were thrown back to admit the sweet morning 
air, and nearly hidden from the road by the bowering shrubs in 
the garden, Eleanor saw, as she drew nearer, the old dame, seated, 
as usual, beside her little round table, whereon lay her work-basket 
and her books. But she was not alone. A gentleman stood be- 
side her, hat in hand, and a voice which fell not unfamiliarly on 
Eleanor’s ear was saying, in clear, sweet, musical tones, “ Thank 
you, dame; I will come. My sister shall have your message. 
Good day.” And directly, Hugh Latimer came out. 

He half paused on seeing Eleanor approaching ; then his hand- 
some countenance lighted up, his fine eyes kindled with involuntary 
pleasure. 

“Miss Ashby!” he uttered, gently, yet with earnestness and 
warmth, as he advanced to meet her. 

She gave him her hand with an air of simple and graceful cour- 
tesy, slightly blushing as she did so. 

“This is unexpected, Mr. Latimer,” she said, with a smile. “I 
had not thought of meeting any one from Briarfield this mornmg, 
unless, perhaps, Mary should have preceded me here. She has 
not come with you, I suppose ?” . 

“Not this morning. My aunt required her services in another 
direction, so I became her representative for the time being, and 
introduced myself to Dame Wilton and one or two others in the 
neighborhood.” 

“Do you find the office an agreeable one ?”’ asked Eleanor. 

“It is very pleasant. I believe your pensioners are worthy ob- 
jects, Miss Ashby. I like Dame Wilton especially. She is a 
study.” 

Eleanor’s face grew bright. 


“ Yes, indeed ; you will find her so,” she said. “Iam glad you 


like her. But I forget—you are not a stranger in the neighbor- 
hood.” 
“Almost. I have been absent so many years that those whom 


I knew during my boyhood here were not readily recognized ; but 
they had not, I believe, quite forgotten me. That gave me the 
sincerest pleasure. It was a happiness to find, after so long an 
absence from home, that in even a single heart there yet lingered 
the memory of the boy who went away almost twenty years ago.” 

“Twenty years ?—is it so long?” said Eleanor, thoughtfully. 

“Very nearly. Twenty years is a long time, Miss Ashby. You 
cannot look back so far.” 

She shook her head, with a half-abstracted smile; then slowly 
lifted her eyes from the ground, saying, with gentle earnestness : 

“ But though you were gone so many years, you did not forget 
Briarfield? You were such a child when you went away you 
might well have forgotten the countenances of the villagers, but 
the first scenes that ever your eyes beheld must have remained in- 
delible in your memory.” 

“You are right. Briarficld was my home—a home such as 
Wales never could have given me, pleasant as it was, and beauti- 
ful as were its associations. It was like a dream—the memory of 
Briarfield, in that I saw it so far back in the past, but unlike a 
dream, it never faded from my mind. It was always there—a clear 
and perfect picture, and I held it sacred. Nothing could ever take 
its place. Miss Ashby, can you think how it would seem, after so 
many years of absence, and such extended wanderings, to set your 
foot upon the threshold pressed in childhood, and say, ‘I am at 
home ” 

“ And at rest,” uttered Eleanor, simply. 

“ And at rest,” he echoed, with impressive earnestness, “ Yes 
—that is it.” He paused, and then went gn: “{ wag at rest. 
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mind alone can throw into such communications, that Eleanor had | : 


BALLOU'’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Perfect tranquillity and contentment were mine, at last, beneath my 
own roof-tree. I found the English sunshine and the English faces 
there inexpressibly sweet. I found Mary and Aunt Dorothea 
awaiting me. I found home love and home endearments. And I 
found, too,” he continued, with involuntary gentleness of tone, 
while his glance remained fixed on the ground, “something which 
I had vainly sought for years in lands far away from England.” 


Eleanor’s eyes were raised to his, and rested there. His own 
glance sought her face for an instant, then bent to the earth again. 

“Tt was a wee English flower, Miss Ashby,” he said, quietly. 
“In France, and Italy, and Spain, I looked for it for five years. I 
came home, and found it growing just by my own door-sill.” 

“Well, you gathered it?” said Eleanor, simply. 

“ It is hidden here, Miss Ashby.” He touched his breast. “I 
am learning to fold it there. more closely and tenderly every day. 
And yet,” he grew grave, and turned away almost abruptly, “I 
cannot call it mine.” 

Both his words and his manner perplexed Eleanor. She stood 
silent and motionless. He turned toward her directly. 

“Miss Ashby, Dame Wilton will hardly thank me for detaining 
you here so long. She is, I know, desirous of seeing you. She 
talked to me about you a great deal, this morning. Have you any 
message for my sister ?”’ 

Before Eleanor could answer, there came riding past the gate a 
young farmer, whom she recognized as one of the villagers at 
Ashby. Seeing her, he reined up his rough-coated pony, and dis- 
mounting, approached, touching his hat to her respectfully. 

*‘Good morning, Thomas,” said Eleanor, pleasantly. 
you wish to speak to me ?”’ 

“ Yes, miss,” answered the man. “I saw Bessie Gray just now, 
as I passed her cottage, and she bade me say, if I met you on the 
road, that her boy is ill, and she begs you to see heras you go by.” 

“O, I will go in, Thomas,” said Eleanor, kindly,—‘ I will go 
in. Is Johnny very ill, do you know ?” 

“ Well, miss, I think from his look, it’s like he’s a fever, or sum- 
mat of the kind. He’s a deal of trouble with his head, like; it 
don’t seem to be just zight with the heat in it.” 


An expression of anxiety and concern settled upon Eleanor’s 
countenance. She promised the man she would go directly, and 
as he rode away, turned and went back to where Hugh Latimer 
stood, saying : 

“ Bessie Gray has sent for me to see her little boy, who is ill. I 
must just spend five minutes with Dame Wilton, and then drive 
back to see him, and make her a longer visit next time. I am 
glad you have been in to see her, this morning, for she is so pleased 
to have company, and your call will be a happy substitute for 
mine, to-day.” 

“ A very poor one, I fear, Miss Ashby, though, I trust, better 
than none at all, since you cannot spend your usual time with her. 
The claimants on your charity, I find, are numerous in the neigh- 
borhood. You must be fully occupied.” 

“They are many—yes,” she answered, simply ; “but they need 
me, and I cannot do too much.” 

wearied in well-doing,’” he said. 

She smiled, and held out her hand. 

“ Not while there is so much to do. And my sphere is limited : 
the greater should be my exertions.” 

He took the hand she offered, with a sweet and serious warmth 
of expression in his fine dark eyes. 

“It is a beautiful spirit that utters those words. Keep it fresh, 
pure, uncontaminated. Princes might envy you its possession. 
Keep it, Miss Ashby. Good-by.” 

The glance that rested on her for an instant was grave, earnest, 
reverential. And Hugh Latimer walked hastily away, with invol- 
untary tenderness and admiration filling his heart, drawing him 
nearer to Eleanor Ashby. The charm of the countenance which 
at first had attracted him, was only surpassed by the genuine good- 
ness, the charity, the generosity of her disposition, which was now 
opening to him. The heartfelt praises with which Dame Wilton 
had, that morning, dwelt upon Eleanor’s name, and her many 
deeds of mercy and charity, had touched the best and deepest feel- 
ings of his soul. Her arch and imnocent beauty had caught and 
fascinated him first. How much more beautiful did she seem when 
he found her thus moving among the dwellings of the poor, at the 
bedside of the sick, carrying blessings with her wherever she went, 
and bearing blessings away! When he beheld the soft sparkle of 
those sweet laughing eyes, lost in the tenderer, softer beams of pity 
—when he heard the gentle emotions of her woman’s heart, filled 
with the love of suffering humanity, thrilling through all her tones, 
how beautiful—how dear she seemed then ! 

He revered, he admired, he honored her. And with these senti- 
ments there was gradually, but surely, blending a regard of which 
he could not be unconscious. Calmly and quietly as ever throbbed 
Hugh Latimer’s heart ; but there was a beautiful influence pervad- 
ing it which could never now be lost, which, pure as the source 
from whence it flowed, shed an atmosphere of holiness around it. 
For the innate goodness and nobleness of Eleanor’s character had 
aided, even more than her outward charms, in inspiring him with 
the sentiment which he had learned to experience for her, and 
strong and earnest though it was, the very purity of its origin had 
chastened, and refined, and elevated it. And he had not yet 
thought of realizing in what unhappiness all this might end; for 
was not Eleanor the betrothed of another? This was forgotten. 

Hagh Latimer was gone; and beside Dame Wilton, in the little 
cottage, sat Eleanor Ashby. The good dame, full of pleasure in 
the visit of her last guest; was warm in his praise to Eleanor. Her 
wrinkled face lighted up as she spoke of him. 

“So you like Mr. Latimer very much, dame ?” said Miss Ashby, 
gently, and with a thoughtful smile. , 

“Yes, indeed, miss. He reads beautifully. I think I never 


“Did 


heard a sweeter voice than his in all my life. He read for me a 
great while here, and never seemed a bit fatigued. And he talked 
with me in such a way as I couldn’t help admiring him. He talks 
pleasant—doesn’t he, Miss Eleanor ?”” 

And Eleanor, in a pleased and serious voice, answered : 

“Indeed he does, Dame Wilton.” 

“ And then,” pursued the dame, “he came all this way to see 
me; there aren’t many as would do it, Miss Eleanor. But I think 
I’ve never seen one just like him—so gentle and kind, and civil- 
like, to an old body like me, as if I were born and bred a lady,— 
unless it be our rector. Ah, it’s from such things as these, Miss 
Eleanor, that you may oftenest tell a good man.” 

“ And he is, doubtless, one, dame,”’ said Eleanor. 

“ Yes, indeed, Miss Eleanor. Well, so your uncle, Sir Edward, 
has gone to town, I hear.” 

“ Yes, dame, and Mr. Briancourt. They will remain some three 
or four weeks, I think, and then they return together. When Mr. 
Briancourt comes, Dame Wilton, I will ask him to come over to 
see you, some day, and tell you of all the gay doings they have 
had in town since he has been there.” 

The old dame shook her head dubiously. 

“ Ah, Miss Eleanor, I am afraid—” She paused, as if hesitat- 
ing to finish what she was about to say. 

Eleanor regarded her inquiringly for a moment. 

“Of what?” she asked, presently. 

“ Well, Miss Eleanor, I hardly think Mr. Briancourt cares to 
trouble himself about an old woman like me.” 

“Why not? What causes you to think so?” inquired Miss 
Ashby, in some perplexity. 

Again Dame Wilton hesitated, until Eleanor repeated her ques- 
tion, and then she answered : 

“O, you know, miss, some care for one thing and some for 
another; and where one gentleman would spend a good bit of his 
time in looking after the poor and distressed, another would find it 
a trouble to think of them at all.” 

Eleanor sat silent and in thought for at least a moment. At 
length she said : 

“You mean Mr. Briancourt, Dame Wilton, when you speak of 
the last, and the first was Mr. Latimer. Is it not so?” 

It was so. Dame Wilton had been drawing mental comparisons. 

“ You said,” said Miss Ashby, “a while since, that kindness and 
charity for those poor or infirm was a token of goodness of heart ¢”’ 

“ Yes, miss, I did say so,” assented Dame Wilton. 

“Then you do not think Mr. Briancourt has a good heart, dame ? 
Nay, you should be more charitable.” 

“ Ah, Miss Eleanor,” said the old woman, shaking her head, 
“you push me too hard—too hard. I should not have been so 
impertinent as to say what I have said, if you had not made me; 
and it is not for me to judge hardly of any one because he differs 
from another, and especially of Mr. Briancourt, whom they say 
Sir Edward has chosen for—” 

She paused again, but Miss Ashby comprehended her meaning. 

“Nay, Dame Wilton,” she said, gently, while a faint blush 
dawned on her cheek, “I do not think you are quite right. Why 
should it be especially of Mr. Briancourt? If you hold an unfa- 
vorable opinion of him, and that opinion were unjust, it would not 
be less so if he were a beggar in the streets of London, And if it 
were just, he would deserve it quite as much if he were one of the 
highest in the land.” 

“ Ah, miss, that is so like you, to say that!” said the old dame, 
looking up. “I like to hear youspeak so. But, indeed,” and she 
shook her head, “ it is not for me to speak so free as you might do 
about people, or even think as you might. For those who are your 
equals, Miss Eleanor, are very far above me in this world.” 


“Well, you. know what is best, doubtless, dame,” said Miss 
Ashby, kindly. “But still, the impression of Mr. Briancourt’s 
disposition, which you seem to have received, you still retain, of 
course, whether you avcw it or not. I know,” she conti 
“that he does not make a practice of visiting among the villager; 
and he has been here but once; and for that very reason I do not 
well see how you could form the opinion which I am sure you ep. 
tertain. You saw him but for a little while—not more than ap 
hour, I think.” 

Dame Wilton only shook her head. She could not make any 
rejoinder to this, for she would have been obliged to speak too 
plainly, and she feared to hurt or offend Miss Ashby, who had 
never beheld the mingled impatience and sarcasm marking 
Briancourt’s air, during the visit to which she alluded—s visit 
where he had been forced to listen to the reading of the Scriptures 
for Dame Wilton, who loved dearly to have Eleanor read to her; 
and to the conversation following, which, though cheerful and 
pleasant, yet being on serious subjects, was to him cant and hypo- 
crisy. Not that he believed Eleanor guilty of either; on the con- 
trary, he saw her as she was—earnest and truthful in all her works; 
but, scoffing at the labors of religion, of charity and mercy, he be- 
lieved her led away by enthusiasm, and resolved, when she became 
his wife, that such things with her should be done away. 

Dame Wilton had read his disposition, but she could say no 
more to Miss Ashby concerning it. She feared to. She was 
already unhappy at what she had said thus far, lest she had uttered 
what might seem to Miss Ashby impertinent; but Eleanor, know. 
ing her destitute of intention to offend, had listened kindly and in 
a friendly mood to all she said. 

A few minutes passed in conversation on various other subjects, 
and then bidding Dame Wilton a pleasant “good-day,” Eleanor 
took her departure, to visit Bessie Gray’s boy. ‘The way was occu- 
pied in thinking of what the old woman had said. Eleanor was 
thoughtful and reflective on this subject. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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HUG-SEU-TSENE, 
CHIEF OF THE CHINESE INSURRECTION. 


The accompanying engraving presents a likeness of the cele- 
brated rebel chief who has, for three or four years past, been able 
to make head against the imperialists, and who is destined, per- 
haps, to revolutionize the government of the ‘Central Flowery 
Land.” It will be seen that his countenance possesses a great deal 
of intelligence and resolution, while being, at the same time, strong- 
ly stamped with the peculiarities of the Eastern type. He wear 
his hair in the Euro fashion, while the imperial party have 
their heads shaved, with the exception of the long queues, which 
have so odd an appearance in European eyes. In fact, as soon a3 


‘a partisan joins the insurgents, they cut off his queue, so that they 


ensure his fidelity till it grows out again of the canonical length. 
Notwithstanding that certain death awaits every rebel who falls in 
the hands of the imperialists, large accessions are constantly made 
to their ranks. The insurrection has s' like wild-fire, sweep- 
ing over whole provinces, and causing the legitimate emperor, the 
Son of Heaven and Brother of the Moon, to tremble on his throne. 
Not only do the insurgents menace the overthrow of the civil gov- 
ernment of China, but a radical change in its religion ; for many 
of the leading chiefs are converts to Christianity. ‘To the intrepid 
missionary, Gutzlaff, who spoke the various dialects of China so 
perfectly as to be taken for a native of each province that he tra- 
versed, and who devoted his life to disseminating a knowledge of 
the true religion among the benighted peoples of the east, are we 


' indebted for the religious and political movement now going on in 


the heart of China. ‘The whole history of this insurrection is 4 
romance. As a literary curiosity, and also as a proof of the extent 
to which American enterprise is pushed in the dissemination of 
useful discoveries, we copy a bona fide letter, duly authenticated, 
dictated and sent by the rebel chief to Dr. J. C. Ayer, of Lowell, 
Mass., in acknowledgment of a present of some of his celebrated 
“Cherry Pectoral” and Cathartic Pills.” 

“To Doctor Ayer, in America :—The great 
curing Barbarian of the outside we 

“Your present of sweet curing seeds -— and 
fragrant curing drops (Pectoral) of Cherry 
smell, has been bi t to Hug-seu-Tsene— 
the mighty Emperor (Kwangto) of the terrible, 
stout Ming dynasty, by grace of Heaven r- 
vived after an interval of ages. Prince of peace 
of China—the central flowery 
land. directed his powerful Mandarins to 
give them to the sick according to wins te In- 
terpreters read from your printed papers (direc- 
tions). Be happy, O wise 
rian! for I, Yang-seu-Tsing, say it. Your 
curing seeds and sweet curing drops were given 
to the sick in His army of the Winged-Swor, 
and have made them well. Be profoundly 
happy while you live, for this is known to the 
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curing Medicines for his fierce armies of myt 
ads of men. They may be given to Chiang 
Lin, chief Mandarin of the Red Button # 


Shanghai, who will repay you with Tea, of 

or Gold. The hi of China 
ve heard of your great knowledge, surpas® 

ing all other foreigners, even aspiring to equal 

the divine wisdom of our own healing 

who make remedies that cure instantly. We 


ritten by ANG-sEU-TSING, 
Minister-in-chief of the restored Imperial 
dynasty destined by the heavenly wisdom to 
na.’ 


rule in 
(Translated by the A’merican Consulate # 
Hong Kong, China, 3d May, 1855.) 

In a few years, should this revolution prove 
successful, American commerce, unshackled by 

any restriction, will find its way to the heart 
that empire, which has been .sealed to the n* 
tions of the west for so many centuries. We 
shall yet live to hear of railroads constructed by 
Americans in Chi 
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HUNT & WEBSTER’S 
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which must be daily in these Uni- mh) 
ted States alone. Who can t the ‘ik 

of Hood’s “Song of the Shirt ;” jini) 
asong that has found an echo in the |! (te 


many a bright thought has been lost to 
the world—how many a bright spirit ex- 
tinguished, for the want of labor-saving 
machinery to perform the work of those 
busy fingers which have moved for many 
a lifetime in the service of humanity ? 
At one time, even inventors gave up in 
despair the hope of making the needle 
operate in fingers of iron and steel in- 
stead of the delicate instruments of na- 
tare’s handiwork. But the problem was 
at last solved—and the solution was the 
emancipation of hundreds of thousands. 
The amount of domestic happiness thus 
secured baffles calculation. A sewing 


machine in a family works morally as 
well as mechanically—it benefits the 
mind and heart as well as the purse. 


FORGING AND LATHE ROOM. 


The intimate connection between morals and happiness and ma- 
chinery affords one of the most interesting subjects for speculation 
and comment that can well be conceived. One can hardly realize 
the change that has taken place in many branches of business in 
consequence of the introduction of sewing machines. A few years 
ago and all the labor in the shoe manufacturing business was per- | 
formed by hand; while 
now but a small portion 


thread is drawn, and we will show you 
the machine to do it. Folders and bind- 
ers are attached for binding, whenever it 
is necessary in the manufacture of any 
article. For all kinds of family use, 
these machines are really invaluable. 
Simple and beautiful in their construe- 
tion, making no more noise in running 
than a set of knitting-needles in the 
hands of a smavt old lady, they are free 
from a serious objection which has been 
alleged against the use of machinery for 
sewing. Mr. Hunt, the principal in the 
manufacture of these machines, is like- 
wise at the head of the house of N. 
Hunt & Co., manufacturers of leather 
belting. He is a Boston merchant as 
well as a Boston mechanic; a modest, 
unassuming man, of indomitable perse- 
verance and energy. He has labored for 
years to bring his sewing machine to the 
position it now occupies, and it has been 
no easy matter to accomplish this. It 
has required a vast amount of labor as 
well as a large outlay of money; but he 
has succeeded, and we doubt not that he 
will reap a rich reward from his invest- 
ment of capital, labor, time and thought. 
Mr. Webster, who is now associated with 
Mr. Hunt in the manufacture and sale 
of these sewing machines, is a young 
man of industry and business capacity, 
and we venture to predict that Messrs. 
Hunt & Webster will occupy a front 
rank in the phalanx of the sewing ma- 
chine fraternity, in the sale of machines 
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and are increasing the number every week. This is a single es- 
tablishment ; but they are running in every town in the common- 
wealth. This machine is not confined to the shoe business in its 
various branches. ‘Tailors, hatters, upholsterers, mattress makers, 
bag makers, glove makers, coach trimmers, dress makers, corset 
makers and shirt makers employ it. In short, show us wherever a 


is achieved by manual la- 
bor, nearly all, in fact, 
being done by the little 
labor-saving machines. A 
few years ago even, when 
sewing machines were 
first introduced, our 
and western 
merchants used to write 
‘Don’t send me any 
boots, shoes or clothing 
made on machines.’’ Now 
they order the machine- 
made articles. Why ? 
Simply because the stitch 
18 more perfect, handsome 
and durable, and is, in 
every way, better when 
made on machines like 
we have illustrated 

on the present , and 
which we have delineated 
y mark an im- 

portant point in the pro- 


gress of useful invention. 
The shoe trade of Massa- Nii 
chusetts amount- 


t year 
¢d to fifty-five millions of 


other in this necessary 
branch of business, is, 
that next to their untiri 


and persever- 

ance, shoe manufac- 
of Massachusetts 
e always heartily and 
readily seconded the ef>- 
of inventors and 


One establishment, the 

“North 

Vale 
Rave over 

the latest 


a, represented in our 
wings, now running, 
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as they now do in the manufacture of them. The engravings on 
this page represent different departments in the establishment of 
Messrs. Hunt & Webster, Nos. 26 and 30 Devonshire Street, 
viz.: the “ Forging and Lathe Room,” where the work is begun, 
the “Polishing and Turning Room,” and the “ Finishing Room,” 
whence the completed machines pass into the “Sales Room.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LOVE FORSAKEN. 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 


I'm loth to give thee up! 
The heart is sad and lone— 

And there is friendship in thy smile, 
And comfort in thy tone. 


They say the heart grows old 

When love's young dream is flown ; 
But what strange thrills awnke in mine, 

At thy low voice’s tone! 


They say time damps the brow, 
And chills the warmest heart ; 

They say my berk is wrecked—and now 
I'm waiting to depart. 


They tell me I am cold, 

And haughty, and severe ; 
They tell me that my heart is old, 

That I love nothing here. 


They tell me "tis my boon 
To win a lasting name; 

They tell me that my thoughts might soon 
Be writ on leaves of fame! 


But thou hast crossed my path, 

With thy fond, beaming eye— 
Thou, with a fresh and generous soul, 

And checked all dreams so high. 


Thy love hath made me sigh! 
Ne‘er shall ambitéon’s breath 

Break in fierce, mad strains o'er my lyre— 
Strung not for fame, but death. 


Thy love still makes me sigh! 
For thou hast kept for me 
The richest jewels of thy heart, 
And I have naught for thee! 


For worlds I would not wring 
Thy tender heart with pain— 

For love's young dream, when broken, 
Ne'er seems 80 sweet again. 


Yet I must give thee up! 
My heart is sad and lone; 

T've dreamed of Lethe in thy smile, 
Of friendship in thy tone. 


> 
> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial] 


THE CHILD OF THE CASCADE. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HUNTER’S PRIZE. 


“Game’s mighty scarce this morning,” was the ejaculation of 
a youthful sportsman, emerging solitary upon a small savanna in 
the middle of a woody section of upper New York. “ Very well,” 
he continued, “‘I shall save my buckshot.” And as though the 
refiection furnished a ready anodyne to chagrin arising from his 
bootless ramble, he chose the summit of the depressed knoll, and 
threw himself down for rest. 

The spot was enclosed by dense, towering forests, and covered 
with an abundant harvest of wild grass, now lying prone from its 
own weight. A semi-transparent vapor overcast the sky, so that 
the sun’s rays, though it was the beginning of September, were 
guiltless of offence to the unshadowed head ; a sighing breeze, the 
avant-courier of a storm, came, as it were, down a long, spiral stair- 
case to make Legh Rosseau the confidant of his message. 

The youth liked, evidently, the fresh fanning upon his fair, girl- 
like brow and well developed chest ; he lay motionless awhile, the 
jaunty cap perched back, and the belt of his handsome hunting 
frock unbuckled. At length, turning his cheek up from the pale 
green mattress, and spreading wide his arms on either side till the 
right formed a cross with his elegant fowling-piece as its standard, 
he essayed amusement in imitating the cry of a hare when caught. 
Immediately there was a response from among the trees beyond 
his feet. He ceased—it ceased. With a spring he assumed a sit- 
ting posture ; put instinctively the right hand to his gun, the left 
to his empty game-bag. Then he smiled self-derisively—he had 
heard nothing except the utterance of his own lips. But he had, 
though. For the test, then. He re-commenced, it was heard the 
same. Anecho? But the maiden must have hearing wondrously 
acute, to take sounds so feeble. And how they are prolonged, like 
the blast of King James’s bugle in the “hollow throat” of the 
Trosach wilds. 

Once more all was silent. Rosseau had risen to his feet, and re- 
mained in agreeable perplexity. Stooping to extricate his piece 
from the grass which had tangled about its length as it lay, he 
again recurred to poet Sir Walter and the “envious ivy” clinging 
around the neglected “harp of the north.” 

“ That is to tell me I shall have no use for the weapon,” he said 
—yet he cocked it. “Iam not sorry; my present mood is decid- 
edly more romantic than bloodthirsty.” - 

Moving forward a pace or two in the direction whence his an- 
swers had seemed to issuc, he repeated the weak, piteous wail, but 
this time none was returned. 

“Ha! Echo is a coy nymph, and has fled at my rising—or she 

s haughty, and will deign to lend an ear only while I prostrate 
myself at her feet. So be it,” he added, addressing the imaginary 
being, “for know that I am Narcissus, and would cry ‘hands 
off!’ should you now appear in all your fascinating beauty to em- 


brace me ; yes, would refuse the most urgent leap-year proposals, 
and leave you to hide your blushes and to pine away till you were 
less than a shadow.” 

Nevertheless, the youth’s manner contradicted his language ; for 
he still lingered, still tempted the mysterious responses. But in 
vain. It was only when he elevated his voice greatly above its 
former key that genuine echoes rang through the woodland. All 
else was silent. He looked up and around. The trecs seemed 
nodding to him significantly ; the wind repeated to him in a length- 
ened whistle, “ Search !”” But how could he interpret the gestur.s? 
and for what should he seek ¢ 

A last time he listened attentively ; he certainly was not indiffer- 
ent. Nothing could be in more extreme contrast than his present 
intent attitude and look, with the listlessness which had character- 
ized him as he lay stretched on the ground a few moments before. 


Still no result, and stifling curiosity he was about to strike into | 


the wood, when the plaintive wail fell on his ear as at first. With 
quick eye and pulse, but a tread light as a cat’s, he advanced with- 
in the deep shadow of the trees. The sounds, always low, were 
intermittent ; and after every few seconds came an interval of 
waiting for their recurrence. More than once, 80 were 
these, that Legh Rosseau, who was no model of patience, felt irri- 
tated against himself on account of the singular fascination which 
held him bound till he should discover the origin of the noise. 
Sometimes he inclined to believe himself subject to a prank of 
some fellow-sportsman who, concealed in a hollow tree-trunk or 
behind an angle of rock, was secretly merry-making over his incer- 
titude, and would end by springing out before him with whoops of 
derisive and exultant langhter—an event he would have shunned 
more than to meet a panther single-handed. 

At last, when he had wandered undirected for a little, and was 
peering alternately among the branches and between the boles, 
the cry arose almost at his fect ; and he saw, beneath a low arcade 
of evergreen, an infant lying wrapped in a blanket upon the leaf- 
covered ground. In his first bewilderment, he expected to see the 
tiny thing approached and claimed ; but recollecting what length 
of time he had heard it moaning haplessly, and ascertaining by a 
touch that its wrappings were damp and chill with night air and 
exhalations from its comfortless bed, he could but conclude that it 
was uncared for, having been left to its fate. He raised the little 
sufferer in his arms—its instinctive cries for help were hushed ; it 
smiled in his face, then nestled quietly in his bosom. 

Rosseau was not long in conveying his prize through the wood- 
land to his father’s house. It was not a little curious, by the way, 
with what suddenness game had multiplied on that manor. Every 
sportsman who has ever on an excursion chanced to have broken 
a lock, or emptied his flask of powder, or by any other mishap 
rendered himself hors du combat, must have noticed similar results, 
and would be able to compare an experience with that of our hero 
returning by the route he came. There, where an hour before, not 
so much as the furl of a squirrel’s tail could by any means be fer- 
retted out, rabbits blinked up at him with their queer, red eyes ; 
broods of plump partridges grown to the size of the hen, nothing 
startled by the crashing of underbrush attendant on his bold tread, 
ran on before like tame pigeons, taking wing only when he was ac- 
tually in their midst. These creatures, and even the half-farthing 
sparrows, seem to know by 4 marvellous instinct, their times of se- 
curity. But without staying to feel bitterly tantalized, he hurried 
forward and reached the home door. 

Acting as he had from an impulse as simple and natural as it 
was humane and generous, until that moment he had viewed his 
position only the same as if he was representing the good Samar- 
itan to an unfortunate individual of his own, or thrice his own 
years. Now, however, the novelty of his adventure suddenly ap- 
peared, occasioning him excitement and embarrassment; which 
emotions were made specially manifest on entering the parlor, to 
find sitting with his mother one of the most noted of the neighbor- 
hood’s gossips. In telling his story he blushed and stammered, 
and was in the end barely intelligible. 

Mrs. Rosseau, waiting to hear few particulars, took the perish- 
ing babe to her matronly bosom, and hastened to supply its neces- 
sities ; meanwhile her pitying eyes were moistened by tears, and 
her lips murmured with tender expressions in that dialect supposed 
to be perfectly understood by even the infant of days. 

Mrs. Blabman, the visitor, was struck, astounded, electrified by 
the incident. For a quarter of an hour she never ceased to pour 
herself out in exclamations ; at the end of that period she rose up 
hastily, declaring “she had other calls to make” (our hero antici- 
pated as much), and so posted away in the direction of Miss 
Scandalton’s. 

What a feast of fat things they and their clique enjoyed on and 
after that morning, can be thoroughly comprehended only through 
explanations immediately to follow. 


CHAPTER II. 
BEAUTY BELL. 


Oxe morning, as Legh Rosseaun, eight years the junior of his 
present self, was crossing the hall from breakfast to school room, 
a fairy tripped im at the open street door, and in a gay, bird-voice 
said, at the same time offering a small, covered tin pail : 

“ Please, will you ask your ma to sell aunty a pint of milk? 
I’ve got the cents in my pocket—hear me rattle them! Why, 
what a fine house you live in; but I like the flower-garden still 
better.” 


pecially amusing. Now had the heir of Judge Rosseau beheld, in- 
stead of the brightest and sweetest of cherub forms and faces in 
the neatest of pink gingham frocks and white muslin cape-bopnets, 


an ordinary child, in garments homely and soiled, and, maychance, 
with hands and face somewhat begrimmed, I dare by no means 
assure you that he—albeit no born or bred aristocrat in the ultr, 
sense of the term—would not have replied in his blunt, goog. 
humored fashion, that he was not accustomed to do servant's work, 
and that, moreover, an errand such as hers would be properly in. 
troduced to the house by the back entrance. Some idea, then, of 
the impression he received may be had from the fact of his flinging 
on the stairs the Latin grammar he had been studying as he went, 
accepting the shining pail, and, while continuing his gaze of ad. 


- miration, inquiring most pleasantly : 


“ Who is your aunty, missy *”’ 

“She’s Mrs. Crainlee. We moved here only yesterday, and 
live in the yellow cottage down by the little ’t you 
walk there towards night sometimes t”’ 

“ And what is your name ?” 

“ Bell.” 

“Bell Crainlee ?” 

“No, only Bell. Mrs. Crainlee is not my aunt, only I have her 
for one because I haven’t got any other. My father’s name was 
Bradington, but he and my mother died before I can remember; 
I’ve only seen their name on their gravestones, and so I don’t like 
to speak it often. You wont tell anybody I’m anything but Bell, 
will you?” 

Legh led the way to the dairy-room, and with his own hands 
filled the pail—‘“ turned the whole of the cream off of a pan of 
milk,” the housekeeper complained, “just when it was well ris- 
ing ; and what was worse, bedrizzled the shelves and floor.” He 
only laughed a little provokingly; and when she answered the 
child that the price was “two cents, and ought to be six times that, 
considering the trouble,” he interposed and made Bell keep her 
Coppers. 

Then telling the little girl he would show her a nearer way home 
than by the road, he took her through the garden ; filled her empty 
hand with flowers, selecting the rarest, and afterwards unfastened 
for her a narrow rear gate. 

“ This path,” informed he, “ goes straight to the cascade. You 
see, the little Niagara, as you call it, is a famous resort for all the 
people hereabouts, and we and our town visitors keep this by-way 
well trodden. You'll come after more milk to-morrow, and if 
Mrs. Dray scolds again—” 

“O, no, there’ll be no need of my coming—lIo is going to be 
here by to-night.” 

“ Who is Io?” 

Bell laughed. 

“She’s not any who; Io is our heifer—aunty’s and mine ; and 
you never saw anything half so handsome.” 

“ Perhaps I never saw an animal so handsome,” returned Legh, 
looking a good deal anxious lest her babyship should fail to discover 
the intended compliment. “I see,” he pursued, “I might have 
known you were speaking of a heifer. Io was Jupiter's heifer.” 

“I don’t know,” replied Bell, thoughtfully, “but I guess not. 
It was not Mr. Jupiter aunty bought her of; I’m sure his name 
was Mr. Smith.” 

Legh’s darling point was lost, he had entirely missed astonishing 
Bell by a classical display ; yet he somehow did not feel disgusted 
as he always had when any other little girl showed ignorance of 
what he happened to know. With the grace of a princess she 
thanked him in passing out; and hastened her steps in order to 
redeem the time. Re-latching the gate, he watched till the white 
bonnet had disappeared down the slope. 

“ What bright little girl was that?”’ inquired his mother, as, re- 
turning to the house, he passed a window at which she was sitting. 

“That’s Beauty Bell, mother; I’m going to have her for my 
wife, when she gets older.” 

“ No occasion to get older yourself, silly boy, is there ?”’ said his 
mother, smiling indulgently. 

Mr. Docet that morning dismissed his Latin pupil with an order 
to review, and a lecture of which this was the close and specimen. 

“Were I obliged to judge of your capacity by this morning's 
exercises, Master Legh, tui nihil speraren—that is, I should despair 
of you. You do not distinguish subject from predicate, nor any 
second root from its first. Multum temporis amisisti—you my 
study out the meaning of the phrase.” 

Such were the circumstances attending the first meeting of Legh 
Rosseau and Beauty Bell. During the next three years and more 
he haunted the cascade like some water god. He was no lone 
spirit either ; but if ever he had failed to meet there a certain one, 
he had felt himself solitary, though in the midst of twenty score. 
Ere departing for college he won an acknowledgment of love 
from Bell, and vowed constancy to her till the waters should flow 
up the rock instead of down. 

The fact of a correspondence being established between the 
youthful lovers was seized upon by the gossips, who hitherto had 
tried to regard their attachment as simply ridiculous—a piece of 
childish folly, which one, at least, would seasonably outgrow. Such 
a pestilence as then swept over and around! Legh’s more distant 
relatives became infected, and lastly his parents took the disease " 
a milder sort of inoculated form. It little suited them that their 
only child should have in prospect, though never so remote and 
with a thousand lucky possibilities intervening, a match with ° 
nameless, penniless girl. They did nothing rashly, but on Legh . 
coming home at his first vacation, expressed to him their view* 
The answer was so sensible and decided, that thenceforward the 
doting parents had no will in the matter at variance with their 
son’s. 

Their deranged balances were put in order, and personal worth 
found to weigh heavier than empty air. The young girl was 
vited to the judge’s house, and made happy as often as she came. 
This state of things but irritated the opposing faction the more 
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Master Legh, rather tall for his twelfth year, looked decidedly 
down in considering the child, whose application struck him as es- 
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Beauty Bell was much to be despised! It was shameless in her 
to grow older without growing plainer ! It was too provoking that 
she never seemed to fear, or even know their lici any 


any 
more than an oriole singing on a tree-top is troubled by the wicked 
thought of an urchin below, that if he had a gun, and knew how 
to use it, he would shoot the bird—sure as life. They were angry 
with themselveg for having established by usage her appellative of 
Beauty Bell, first bestowed on her by Legh ; but no one now was 
able to recognize her name without its prefix. Her family name 
was scarcely known at all; Mrs. Crainlee choosing to live quite a 
hermitess, and gratify no idle curiosity. 

The student’s eyes, long ago become accustomed to the light 
which so suddenly burst upon them, were not now dazzled, but 
rather guided steadily to their aim. He was graduated with dis- 
tinction. Then a few months’ relaxation were allowed him, to be 
followed by a course of study for the bar. It was during this in- 
terval that Mrs. Crainlee, after a brief illness, died. She had nev- 
er been like a mother to Bell, nor even like the relative whose title 
was all she had ever claimed of the child: this person had few 
plants of affection in her nature ; whether they nover sprang there, 
or whether the life of root and branch had been worn out by the 
merciless tramp of the world, I do not know. But she was one 
highly intelligent and nobly conscientious ; she faithfully instruct- 
ed, if she did not caress. 

Her sickness was not, by herself or others, feared to be unto 
death, till almost at the last, when she was incapacitated from 
making any provision for her orphan charge. Of money there 
could have been no bequest—their living had been her pension 
from government as the widow of a brave military officer. 

But now what was going to become of Beauty Bell? At the 
funeral, immediately before the service, Mrs. Blabman pushed her 
envious and discommoding way across the thronged room to put 
the question to her friend, Miss Scandalton ; and again, while the 
concourse were passing round to look upon the corpse, the two 
kept up a whispered conversation on the point. 

There were those who considered her situation more sympathet- 
ically. While she was devoting herself to the sick room, Legh’s 
services were constantly at her command, and neither by Mrs. 
Rosseau was she neglected. The latter now extended to her the 
kindest offer of ahome. Bell thanked her with flowing tears, yet 
neither accepting nor declining it. Hardly anything could be 
more desirable, except that secretly her delicacy revolted against 
taking up her abode under the same roof with her lover. He on 
his part did nothing but regret a pledge voluntarily given his pa- 
rents, that he would not enter the marriage relation before having 
secured his profession. 

Some weeks elapsed and Bell lingered at the cottage, retaining 
for a companion a simple, antiquated female, called there to exer- 
cise her one talent as nurse to the sick. Afterwards she disap- 
peared—whither, none knew, nor could with all their powers di- 
vine. The old nurse, being questioned relative to the mystery, 
could only say that very early one morning, a stranger came 
in a carriage accompanied by young Mr. Rosseau, and Bell rode 
away with the man. 

It was just three months later that the foundling was brought 
to Rosseau Hall. Was here a coincidence? Was there not? 
And, as though Providence, whose fiat cannot be escaped, decreed 
the unequivocal exposure of such iniquity, little Echo grew day by 
day into the image of Beauty Bell. She had the same pearly com- 
plexion, soft curls, fine eyes, dimpled cheeks and laughing mouth. 
What need had the Mrs. Blabman party of further witness ? 

“Well, they never anticipated anything better !” 

Everything, save the present locality of “the victim,” was now 
fully understood. Those occasional absences of the young man— 
who had posted away, and returned only after two or three days— 
were now explained. Want of resources, he being still a minor, 
had compelled Legh to fall back upon his father for the support of 
his unseemly offspring. But Beauty Bell would never show her- 


self in that place again—indeed not! Of course, the judge and 
his wife knew all about it. 
CHAPTER III. 


THE ENIGMA. 

Tu1s was partly truce. Mrs. Rosseau knew what was said in the 
case. The singular likeness Echo bore to the affianced bride of 
her son, together with the secret which was observed respecting the 
young girl’s departure and after residence, and other circumstan- 
ces, combined to excite in her mind, if not actual fears that ru- 
mor spoke truth, at least most unpleasant sensations at being un- 
able to refute falsehood. 

At length, when the burden of her thoughts was no longer to be 
borne, she took the opportunity—finding herself one morning 
alone with her son—of repeating to him what was so current in 
the neighborhood. He listened with knitting brows till the tale 
was ended, smote his clenched hands together, coupled Mrs. Blab- 
man’s name with an epithet the severest that anybody could search 
out of Webster’s Quarto, and springing from his seat strode the 
“partment in a perfect frenzy of rage. This did nothing toward 
exhonerating himself or Bell from the execrable charges ; he began 
to reflect that it would not, and his passion gradually cooled. 

“ Legh.” 

“Well, mother.” 

“Look at that child as she is playing there in her cradle.” 

“You see me obedient.” 

“Do you find in her a resemblance to any person you have 
known ?” 

“One most astonishin g.” 

“To whom?” 

“Beauty Bell” 

There was an interval of silence ; Mrs. Rosseau, she scarcely 


knew why, had not expected this frank avowal. Legh was the | Isabella quitted her home, determined to come to this country and 


first to speak. 


search till she should find whatever traces remained of one so 


“The child had hardly been a day with us when I discovered | fondly remembered. Her husband, to whom she was newly wed- 
the likeness. That such likeness should exist, cannot be more un- “ded, approved the project, and they made the voyage. 


accountable to you than it was and is to me. At first I thought it 
mere fancy ; but soon saw that you and others had made the same | 


discovery. It has perplexed and troubled me—if I was a woman 
I would say it has made me nervous. I have never forgotten how 
the sight of that old serpent in this room when I entered it with 
the perishing babe in my arms made me quail; but it was from in- 
stinctive terror of her nature, not from any evil desert, not because 
of any deception I was practising. I might have committed all 
the sin ascribed to me, but I would have suffered beheading, hav- 
ing seen Bell undergo the same, before I would stoop to so despi- 
cable a cheat. She is pure as an angel, and you know all that I 
know concerning the infant. I call Heaven to witness that I have 
uttered only the truth. Do you bélieve me, mother?” 

“ Most implicitly, my son. You have never told me but the 
truth, though you have not always told the whole truth.” 

“Have I in more than a single instance purposely kept back 
what you wished to know ?” 

“I refer to no more.” 

“ And then it was because the secret was not mine to reveal.” 

“ You acknowledged that you knew whither Bell had gone when 
she left us.” 

“I did. Ihave heard from her since, but not seen her. She 
had her reasons for requiring a promise of me, which you, mother, 
would be the last to wish me to violate. Let the serpents hiss ; 
she will come back, and they will be confounded.” 

Mrs. Rosseau was satisfied and vexed herself no more, though 
public gossip continued unabated. Once, when Legh made his 
periodical excursion “ to visit his victim,” of course, the foul tide 
rose higher than ever. Mrs. Blabman “wished she was a man ;” 
Miss Scandalton spoke significantly of tar and feathers. The 
morning following his return the former person, being summoned 
to the parlor, was dismayed at meeting there young Rosseau him- 
self. She made an impulsive movement ¢o fly, but his polite salu- 
tation reassured her; she stayed, lavishing on him her blandest 
looks and sweetest words. He delivered a request from his moth- 
er that Mrs. Blabman would call; the babe was not so well as 
usual, and she might be able to prescribe for its benefit. 

Mrs. Blabman, much flattered, hastened in compliance. She 
had hardly entered the house, when her coadjutor, Miss Scandal- 
ton, arrived, by request also. The two looked one another in the 
face, as much as to ask, “ What means it?’’ Echo appeared to 
have a slight cold, it was true; but was not hindered from playing 
animatedly. They were seized with vague, but mortal apprehen- 
sion, and resolved on hastening away. Before, however, their de- 
sign could be executed, a carriage such as had never been rivalled 


in the district—with its dashing bays in costly caparisoning and its | 


footman in livery—rolled up to the gate. From the mien of Judge 
Rosseau, his lady and their son, it was sufficiently evident that the 
circumstance was not altogether unexpected. 

The latter rising, threw open the door and ushered in three per- 
sons. Qne of these was Beauty Bell, even more brilliant than 
they had known her. The next, a queenly looking lady of twenty- 
five, entered with scarce restrained eagerness, and fixing her 
searching eyes upon the infant in Mrs. Rosseau’s arms, rushed for- 
ward, caught it to her heart and in a transport of maternal affec- 
tion exclaimed : “My darling!”’ at length yielding it to the less 
demonstrative, though not less tender embraces of her husband, 
who accompanied them. 

“You are not going so soon?” said the hostess, with mock con- 
cern, addressing the two neighbors who were endeavoring to creep 
from the room unperccived. 

The judge approached them with all his official dignity. 

“You, Mrs. Blabman,” said he, “ were present when the found- 
ling was brought to us, and”’—looking from one to the other— 
“both of you have taken an active interest in her; we thought, 
therefore, this invitation was due you; we hope you feel measur- 
ably recompensed.”’ 

Legh, with extraordinary obsequiousness bowed them out, dumb 
and almost annihilated. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA. 


Tuovcn the mystery was in ‘reality only deepened, Mrs. Blab- 
man and her corps were nowise impatient for further develop- 
ments. With our readers, if we have succeeded in interesting 
them, it is different ; and they shall be gratified. 

The mother of Beauty Bell was of a noble English family. She 
reciprocated the affections of a young American artist visiting the 
Old World ; her father opposed the union on account of the suit- 
or’s want of fortune, and finally threatened her with disinheritance 
if she married him. Choosing between love and gold, Isabella 
consented to a secret marriage, and without the knowledge of her 
friends, embarked with her husband for his native land. 

They established a residence at Buffalo; the succeeding year 
Mr. Bradington died of cholera, which that season prevailed in 
many cities of the North as well as South. The young widow, 
overwhelmed with grief for his loss, never recovered from her ac- 
couchment, which oecurred soon after. In dying, she confided her 
infant to Mre. Crainlee, whose friendship she had enjoyed since 
her arrival in a land of strangers, and who already knew her 


Lord Eldon, Bell’s grandfather, lamenting the result of his se- 
verity, made diligent efforts to discover his daughter, but in vain. 
He did not long survive her. A rumor finally reached the family, 
of Isabella’s and her husband’s death in America, and that they 
had left a daughter. At this, a sister, who was but a child when 
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Mr. Bradington having been a native of a southern State, they 
naturally turned first in that direction. More than eighteen 
months elapsed while they passed from city to city of the South 
and West, and still no success. Arrived at Buffalo, letters awaited 
them, from which they received the happy surprise that Isabella’s 
child not only had been found, but was even then with them in 
England. They were indebted to an elderly English gentleman re- 
siding at Buffalo and acquainted with the circumstances, who, 
reading upon tombstones the names of Richard and Isabella Bra- 
dington, instituted inquiries after their daughter which proved suc- 
cessful. Being on the eve of departure for Europe with his wife 
and child, he kindly took charge of Bell, and gave her in safety to 
her rejoicing relatives. 

The young lady, timid regarding the reception she might meet 
with from her mother’s aristocratic family, and there being an un- 
certainty regarding the property—of right hers, but long in the 
possession of another, chose that all should remain secret till her 
return. To aid this, her letters to Legh were by arrangement ad- 
dressed to Buffalo, where he regularly went to reccive them and re- 
mit his to her. 

Mrs. Clyde, Bell’s aunt in America, on learning that her object 
had been accomplished by another, wished immediately to recross 
the waters, but her situation for a time prevented. In the city of 
Bell’s birth, she also gave birth to a daughter. Her anxicty to 
proceed home overcame her prudence, and, having only once left 
her chamber and that to render a tearful tribute over the grave of 
her ill-fated sister, they set out for New York; their passage being 
engaged on a boat to sail immediately. The overtaxing of her 
strength induced an attack of illness when they had travelled but 
a few miles, obliging them to delay. Having only very restricted 
accommodations at the obscure inn where they were, the nurse was 
sent forward with the child to await them in New York. 

The vessel sailed before it was possible for Mrs. Clyde to pro- 
ceed. By reference to the list of passengers it was found that 
“Mrs. Riley and child,” the name was that of the nurse, had 
been among them. The parents went by the next steamer; but 
what was their dismay on arriving in England, to find that the 
nurse and child had not been heard from! The name on the list 
was ascertained to have denoted a different person. 

It was thought Mrs. Riley, the nurse, possibly might still be 
staying with her charge in New York, whither letters were instant- 
ly despatched. While the bereaved parents waited in an agony of 
grief and suspense, earnestly concerting what further measures to 
adopt, a Ietter from Bell’s lover recounted to her his singular ad- 
venture as a sportsman. Half jocosely, he described minutely 
the few garments the infant wore when found, being all of exquisite 
fabric. This enabled Mrs. Clyde at once to identify the babe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde hastened preparations for returning to the 
child so unwittingly left behind ; and Bell, who had come into the 
possession of her splendid estate without difficulty, disappointed 
her admiring friends of a longer visit, that she might come home 
in their company. It had been conjectured that the infant’s nurse 
—though she had seemed faithful in her office and strongly at- 
tached to the babe—abandoned it where it was found, through the 
temptation to obtain possession of its rich clothing, and more es- 
pecially of a casket of jewels which the proud father had lavished 
upon his first-born; this last as well as much of the apparelling 
having been abstracted from the mother’s trunks without her 
knowledge. The parents were somewhat surprised, therefore, on 
reaching New York to be met by Mrs. Riley. With sobs and 
groans she threw herself at their feet, exclaiming, that “she didn’t 
think her letter could have brought them so soon, or indeed, would 
bring them at all, except it was to punish her—and yet she could 
not help looking.” 

It appeared that the woman, as soon as she recovered from the 
consternation into which she was at first thrown by the loss of her 
charge, wrote the parents a full confession, as far as she was her- 
self cognizant. The letter had not time to reach its destination 
when they left England. Mrs. Riley’s tale was this: 

‘The jewels and fine clothing were taken along solely from a 
foolish vanity of decorating the babe, whose remarkable beauty, 
even at that early age, attracted every eye. No sooner were they 
beyond the vigilance of the more sensible mother, than the infant 
of a few weeks, travelling in the railroad cars, was made to display 
as much elaborateness as would become any fine lady at court. 
The object was soon gained. As the tiny arms were tossed up in 
glee, a costly diamond bracelet fixed the gaze of a couple of gen- 
tlemen—apparently—who occupied a seat together at the opposite 
extremity of the car. Presently, an opportunity offering, they re- 
moved to the seat fronting, and during the remainder of the after- 
noon’s ride, were assiduous in attentions to both child and nurse. 

It was dark when the train stopped. One of the new acquaint- 
ances offered to carry the little one to the hotel, which he said was 
so near as to render a carriage unnecessary ; while the other gal- 
lantly offered an arm to Mrs. Riley. The first instantly disappear- 
ed with his booty. His accomplice conducted the woman to a res- 
teaurateur, assuring her that as the hotel was kept on the European 
plan, this was her only opportunity of procuring refreshments for 
the night. She drank wine which she now believed to have been 
drugged ; and recovered consciousness only to find that child and 
gentlemen would be sought in vain. The poor creature was over- 
joyed at being told the babe was safe. 

The shortest paragraph is all that need be added. Bell spent at 
a celebrated boarding school the term of Legh’s study of his chos- 
en profession ; on his being admitted to the bar, they were married 
and, accompanied by the bridegroom’s parents, started immediate- 
ly on a tour of a year in Europe. 
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BALLOU’S. PICTORIAL DRAWING:ROOM COMPANION. 


A MOORISH TOWER. 


MOORISH ARCHITECTURE. 

We present on this page some very fine illustrations of Moorish 
or Mohammedan architecture, which has ever been renowned for 
its gracefuiness, richness, and elegance and imaginative character. 
The first is a Moorish tower, richly wrought, and approached 
through an avenue of palms and other oriental trees, beneath which 
a military procession is seen advancing. The second is a small 
Mohammedan mosque, which is remarkable for its exquisite sym- 
metry. The sculptured doorway and the graceful dome are models 
in style. The third engraving exhibits the interior of a Moorish 
apartment. In front, a sparkling fountain throws its diamond 
drops on the tessalated pavement; beyond and above springs a 
lofty Moorish arch with scalloped edges, and within are seen other 
arches, and walls adorned by arabesques, while in a recess is seen 
acouch. In the centre appear a group of figures in oriental 
dresses. In general, the interior of Moorish edifices was all light, 
air, color and luxury, contrasting with the grim and gloomy exte- 
rior, like a spar enclosed in a rough pebble. The door, once 
opened, ushered the Moor into a houri-peopled palace, which real- 
ized those gorgeous descriptious that seem to our good old folks 
who live in brick and mortar to be the fictions of oriental poetry, 
or the fabric of Aladdin’s genii. Yet such were the palatial for- 
tresses, the Alcazares, the Alhambras of the Spanish Moors, and 
such, on a minor scale, were their private dwellings, many of which 
still exist at Seville, although dimmed by ages of neglect. The 
generic features are a court hidden from the public gaze, but open 
to the blue sky, and surrounded with horse-shoe arched corridors, 
which rest on palm-like pillars of marble, whose spandrils are 
pierced in gossamer lace-work. In the centre plays a fountain, 
giaddening the air with freshness, the ear with music, the eye with 
dropping diamonds. The walls were painted with variegated tints, 
and richer than shawls of Cashmere: The ceilings were miracles 
of carpentry, while the open windows and door admitted a view of 
delightful gardens filled with luscious fruits, with fragrant flowers 
and with emerald foliage. 


is 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRISTOWN, PA. 
The engraving which occupies the lower part of this page is from 
a drawing made for us on the spot, and represents the Oakland 
Female Institute, located on the, eastern border of the borough of 


_ Norristown, Pa. The building, as will be seen by our illustration, 


is an elegant structure, while its position is an admirable one, on 
an eminence which commands, on the one hand, a full view of the 
town and its environs, and on the other, a beautiful expanse of 
rural country. The landscape in front is surpassingly rich and 
varied, embracing a wide extent of cultivated fields, interspersed 
with numerous villages, and watered by the Schuylkill. We have 
here a turnpike, a. canal and three railroads, which impart a con- 
stant life and activity to the scenc. The situation combines the 
advantages of town and country. It is also easy of access from 
all points, and has communication with Philadelphia, which is but 


A SMALL MOHAMEDAN MOSQUE. 


sixteen miles distant, almost every hour of the day, by means of 
the Norristown and Reading Railroads. The progress of this 
Institute has been rapid. It was opened uz the 29th of October, 
1845, and its pupils gradually increased, unul it was necessary, 
before the close of the first session, to provide more room. The 
institution continued to grow, and five extensive additions were 
successively made, and the room thus furnished was immediately 
filled. About a year since, the centre building, which completed 
the original plan, was finished. And in connection with this, every 
other part of the establishment was renovated, and thus to the 
whole, the uniformity and freshness of a new building was imparted. 
Since that time, the demand for room has been much beyond the 
capacity of the building to supply. As now arranged, the edifice 
is 183 feet long, 41 feet wide, and four stories high; and contains 
130 apartments. The chambers, of which there are over 70, are 
mainly calculated to receive but two pupils each, while a few are 
fitted up for the accommodation of four, which is the highest num- 
ber that will, under any circumstances, be admitted to a room. 

care of the chambers is in part, entrusted to their respective 
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A MOORISH APARTMENT. 


occupants, and all are required to be kept neatly, being subject to 
the daily inspection of the officers of the institution. ‘The build. 
ing is warmed by a hot air apparatus, and is lighted with gas. 
There is a primary department, into which pupils not under twelve 
years of age are admitted; a collegiate course of studies, which 
embraces the whole range of studies usually pursued in our univer- 
sities, with some modifications, and an optional course, embracing 
such studies as may be specially selected for pupils by their parents 
and guardians. Provision is made for teaching various accom- 
plishments—drawing and painting, instrumental and vocal music, * 
the modern languages, etc. The officers and instructors of the 
Institute are as follows :—Rev. J. Grier Ralston, A. M., -— 
and teacher of chemistry, moral science, Latin and Greek; Mrs 
Mary A. Ralston, vice-principal and superintendent of music de- 
artment and of social duties; David Larimore, Esq., general 
usiness superintendent; Misses Elizabeth J. Grier, Elizabeth L. 
Long, Agnes C. Ralston, Catherine J. Casselberry, and Elizabeth 
J. Briggs, assistants in the collegiate and primary departments: - 
Miss Maria R. Leonard, teacher of drawing, painting and embroi- 
dery ; Monsieur Reinhold F. Hunt, piano, guitar and musical com- _ 
ition; Miss A. Louisa Williams, piano and singing; Mrs. P. 
cLaurin, piano; Miss Elizabeth C. Smead, piano and singing; 
Mr. John Bower, singing in classes; Monsieur L. M. Schneidre, 
French, Spanish, Italian and German; and Mrs. Anne E. Brown, 
matron. The object of this institution is to fit young ladies for 
the adequate discharge of the duties of life, to render them not 
merely scholars and accomplished ornaments of society, but right- 
minded women, physically and morally trained for the t battle 
of life. The pupils are taught to be self-reliant, to cherish that 
love of pure morality and just appreciation of responsibility which 
their relation to time and eternity involves. In mental disci- 
pline of the institution, no attempt is made to cover a wide field of 
study at the expense of accuracy. The standard by which the 
pupils are judged is quality, not quantity. No 
student is allowed to pass to a second exercise 
until the first has been thoroughly mastered, and 
a system of frequent and rigid reviewing ensures 
the fixity of what has been studied in the minds 
of the pupils. An accurate record of each indi- 
vidual’s recitation is made at the time of recit- 
ing, and quarterly reports are made to parents 
and guardians, stating precisely the health, in- 
dustry, deportment and proficiency of the pupils. 
Health is justly regarded as of primary impor- 
tance, and the extent of the grounds surrounding 
the Institute (eight acreg) affords ample oppor 
tunity for that exercise in the open air by which 
alone health can be attained or secured. The 
government of this school is firm, but rendered 
as nearly like that of a well-conducted home as 
possible. “Attendance at church on the Sabbath 
is required of all the pupils, and a — of 
each Sabbath is spent in the study of Scrip- 
tures. Where no particular preference is ex- 
pressed, the pupils accompany the family of the 
principal to the Presbyterian Church. Under 
the auspices of the “ Young Ladies’ Literary 
and Library Association,” a reading-room has 


best religious and literary periodicals of the day. 


as 3 * been fitted up ‘and furnished with many of the 


See A library has also been commenced, which al- 


ready numbers about 700 volumes of standard 
works. The united libraries of the institution 
contain nearly 2000 volumes. There are also an 
ample provision of chemical, panetne and 
astronomical apparatus, as well as a complete set 
of maps, globes, etc., a cabinet of his- 
tory, and a collection of minerals. Of the high 
character of this Institute, we have abundant 
TT The pupils have been frequently ex- 
amined by impa committees, the questions 
taken at random from the text-books used, or 
framed without reference to the books, and the 
result was completely satisfactory. The pupils 
on more than one occasion have with 
honor examinations “far more searching than 
those to which students are commonly subjected 
in our colleges.” It gives us pleasure to 
record the success of such an institution as this. 


our approbation. 
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and those principles re evidently fully embodicd 
in practice. ‘The whole plan of the “Oakland 
Female Institute” is admirable, and fully meets 
QAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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GRANDFATHER’S VISIT. 

There is excitement enough in the domestic scene depicted in 
our second engraving on this page, \ut it is excitement of a healthy 
character. ee sole is a humble one, with its battened door, its 
uncarpeted floor, its heavy wooden arm-chair and plain deal table, 
but yet it is the abode of happiness. Grandfather, a venerable 
old gentleman, looking all the more respectable for his adherence 
to the good old costume, the breeches and all that, has come to 
pay a visit to his daughter and her trio of children. The oldest, a 

, is boisterously seizing on the old gentleman and twining his 
sturdy limbs about his leg. But the first notice is for the gentle 
little girl who is advancing with both hands extended to welcome 

ndpapa. Even the baby on its mother’s knee has caught the 
infection of hospitality, and is preparing to bundle down on the 
floor and toddle up to the old gentleman. The mother, with a 
look of fondness at the old man, is holding up her finger in silent 
warning to the younker, her eldest born, who is so furiously demon- 
strative in his proceedings. Ah! it is beneath such humble roofs 
as this that true happiness ¢takes up its abode. A splendid resi- 
dence and sumptuous surroundings do not necessarily crush the 
affections — for posses- 
sion soon produces in- 
difference to splendor, 
and as hearts 
beat beneath king’s 
ermine as beneath 
t’s coat of frieze, 
ut the titled and the 
wealthy are surrounded 
forbid the full ex- 
pansion of the heart, 
the free indulgence of 
domestic joys. It would 
be undignified in a roy- 
al or imperial grand-_ || 
father to play at romps 
with his little grand- 
children. Few -mon- 
archs venture to unbend 
as did that ancient king 
of Sparta who astonish- 
ed a foreign ambassa- 
dor by riding on a stick 
or the amusement of 
his children, and when 
criticized for so doing, 
replied to his Mentor : 
ou must wait until. 
you have children of 
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course of members of 
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tween. One of the * 
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to make him discover a torgotten oven in a kitchen wall, contain- 
ing seventy-five thousand dollars in gold and silver. For then he 
would forthwith dye his hair and raise a pair of mustachios, and 
go into French boots, and set up a carriage, and go to the opera, 
buy a lot of ancestors at a picture auction, and talk about his fam- 
ily. He wouldn’t be approachable to children. He might give 
them a finger to shake, but he certainly would not allow them to 
walk over his taloons or ride on his knee, nor would tell them 
stories about the battle of Bunker Hill and the “ times that tried 
men’s souls.” So we wont conjure up any “ brilliant prospect” 
or “ splendid opening” for ndfather, but leave him contented 
with his humble lot, just as artist has depicted him --a gentle, 
genial, whole-souled old man, surrounded by those he loves and 
—- love him, uncankered by care, by jealousy, by envy or by 
ambition. 


GRAND DUCAL PALACE OF SCHWERIN, GERMANY. 

The imposing pile of building occupied by the grand duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, accurately delineated in our engraving, is 
a bizarre mixture of different styles, and though far from harmo- 


GRANDFATHER'S. VISIT. 


nious regarded as a whole, abounds in the elements of the pictur- 
esque. Directly in front of us are two wings, evidently copied 
from some French chateau. Further to the right we have two ru- 
ined towers with exterior pilasters, connected by a rich curtain of 
mason work, in an arched recess of which is an equestrian statue. 
But the dome in the centre and the numerous spires again remind 
us of Byzantium and Russia. The palace is of vast extent and 
stands upon a peninsula in the lake seen in the foreground. The 
borders of this lake are tastefully planted with trees. On the right 
is seen the commencement of a graceful bridge, which leads to the 
principal entrance of the palace. The Lake of Schwerin is four- 
teen miles in length by three miles in average breadth. It receives 
the Elbe on the south, and from its northern extremity flows the 
Stor, which enters the Baltic at Wismar. The town of Schwerin, 
the capital of the grand duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, is in 
Northern Germany, on the railroad from Hamburg to Wismar. It 
contains about 18,000 inhabitants. It is enclosed by walls. It 


has a cathedral, Lutheran and Roman Catholic churches, a Jewish 
synagogue, the government buildings and also various manufacto- 
ries of woolen cloths, tobacco, etc. 


| 
THE GRAND DUCAL PALACE, AT SCHWERIN, GERMANY. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
FORGIVE ME. 


BY BLANCHE DARTOISE. 


On a fearful, wintry night, 
‘Neath the forest trees, 
Musing in the pale moonlight, 
Thought I then of thee; 
I sighed, yet all around was still, 
Naught echoed, e’en a trickling rill. 


Straying ‘mong the ghostly trees, 
On that fearful night, 
Wandering through the rustling leaves, 
*Neath the pale moonlight, 
There my spirit waited thine— 
It came not then to comfort mine. 


On the morning, flashing bright, 
Came with golden beam, 
While the dassling diamond light 
Gilt the icy sheen— 
In the hoar wood lone and «till, 
Yet I wandered, sad and chill. 


Leaning on a hoary rock, 
In that mocking hour— 
Torn my heart like earthquake shock's 
Overwhelming power ; 
I sighed not then to whisper thee— 
I gioried thou wast far from me. 


In the holy twilight calm 
On my couch I lay, 
Breathing round a soothing balm, 
Faded fast the day ; 
The sunlight gleaming on the wall, 
Gave way to evening's sombre pall. 


In the fading, dying light, 
My spirit, worn and weak, 
Wandered on a moonlight night, 
Sitting at thy feet ; 
Thy hand in mine—was it not so? 
But years—0O long, long, years ago. 


The hot tears trickled down my cheek— 
O, can it be that thou, 
Who words of comfort then didst speak, 
Canst frown upon me now? 
And my heart, bursting wild with grief, 
In that one question found relief. 


On my couch in sweet repose, 
All the night I dreamed 
Angel forms around me rose, 
Angel faces gleamed— 
And one like thine did whisper, “‘ Live! 
For thy unkindness—] forgive!” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


EARLY LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


BY 8 SMITH. 


In the year 1474, on Monday the 6th of March, at four o’clock 
in the morning, was born at the castle of Carprese, in the territory 
of Areggo, Michael Angelo, son of Ludrico de Lionardo de Buona- 
rotti, Governor of Chiusi and of Carprese, and descended from 
one of the most ancient families of Tuscany. 

Although at this period of Florentine history, commerce and 
trade were considered as most honorable pursuits, and indeed to 
these were ascribed the great power and riches of the state, the 
father of the little Michael Angelo destined him for his own pro- 
fession, and already foresaw him a future governor, nay ambassa- 
dor; far from thinking that he was destined to become what he 
contemptnously termed a mason ! 

But there is a destiny attached to the lives of celebrated men, 
and fate selected for Michael, as his nurse, the wife of a stone ma- 
son, and whilst the child, thus thrown under her care, grew strong 
and robust in the sun and air, his infant hands, hardened by ex- 

posure, grasped the chisel and hammer, and his first crics mingled 
iddiotendesd die. In vain the proud parent sought 
to curb the only inclination the boy manifested; even at school 
he continued to escape the vigilance of the master, and obtained 
the notice of the artist Ghirlandajo, who said of him, “He is a 
rising star that will live to eclipse the brightest planet now shining.” 
He was even induced to seek Michael’s father, and beseeching him 


not to eppeee the manifest vocation of his son, offered to take him | 


as an apprentice to his art. 

At this proposal, the podesta started from his seat in a paroxysm 
of rage; but after a while he went calmly to his work, wrote an 
engagement on the behalf of his son for three years, and with an 
expression of countenance little less affecting than that with which 
Brutus signed the death warrant of his son, handed him over to Ghir- 
landajo. With one bound Michael cleared the staircase, throwing 
up his cap for jey. He burnt his grammar: true, he was not much 
more than a servant at Ghirlandajo’s ; but what did that matter ? 
He was free to pursue his own tastes, he was happicr than a Medicis ! 
He could now bedaub the walls as he chose, he could grind his col- 
ors, sketeh, or if a morsel of plaster fell in his way, he could mould 
it to his will, without fearing to have his cars pulled. Before he 
had attained the age of thirteen, he was already a great artist, and 
his success had naturally created both jealousy and enmity. A 
blow from Torregiano, when they as boys worked together, broke 
the cartilage of his nose, and disfigured that feature for life. 

On the other hand, Michael Angelo could not fail to find as many 
friends, and amongst the most celebrated men of the age. Benve- 
nuto Cellini, whose great genius and talents ranked with those of 
Buonarotti, was his most ardent admirer, and never designated 
him but as the “divine Buonarotti.” 


During the boy-artist’s wanderings in the gardens of the Medici 
palace, he met some of the stone cutters who had formerly rocked 
his cradle; they were ever délighted to see him, and frequently 
obtained him a view of the treasures of the gallery, then in its in- 
fancy. Michael Angelo contemplated with veneration the mutila- 
ted specimens of art. The workmen one day offered him a bit of 
marble, requesting that he would employ it as he liked, and come 
thither as often as he chose. 

His only answer was to grasp a chisel, throw off his jacket, and 
begin to hammer out the outline of a faun’s head. Often then was 
the workshop deserted, to the great displeasure of the master. One 
day, whilst putting the finishing strokes to his old faun, a man 
about forty years of age, plain in person and shabbily attired, stop- 
ped, and silently watched him as he worked. Michael Angelo 
continued to work on, heeding him no more than the dust which 
fell from his chisel. When he had given the last touch he drew 
back, as artists are wont, to look on the effect of the head. For 
this, probably the silent observer had waited, for he slowly ap- 
proached, and, putting his hand on the young artist’s shoulder, 
“‘ My friend,” said he, smilingly, “with your leave I would make 
an observation.” 

Michael Angelo turned quickly, and with a somewhat impatient 
and caustic air, replied, “ An observation !—you !” 

“ A criticism, if you prefer it.” 

“Upon my faun’s head 

“ Upon your faun’s head.” 

“ And who are you, sir, who fancy you have a right to criticise 
my work ?” 

“It matters not to you who I am, provided my criticism is just.” 

“ And who will decide, sir, which of us two is in the right ?” 

“I will leave the decision to yoursolf.” 

“ Well, sir, speak,” said Michael Angelo, crossing his arms in a 
defiant manner. 

“ Was it not your object to make an old faun laughing immod- 
erately ?” 

« Undoubtedly ; ; it is easy to be discovered.” 

“Well then,” said the other, “where did you ever see old men 
with all their teeth perfect ?” 

The boy blushed to his eyes, and bit his lip. The observation 
was correct. He only waited till the individual had turned his 
back, when with one stroke of his chisel he knocked out two of the 
faun’s teeth, and even decided on hollowing out the gum on re- 
turning next day. The gardens accordingly were no sooner opened 
than Michael Angelo entered ; but the faun had disappeared, and 
in its place stood the person he had seen the preceding day. 

“Where is my head?” asked the young sculptor, angrily. 

“It has been removed by my command,” replied the stranger, 
with his accustomed apathy. 

“ And who are you, sir, who dare to give orders in the gardens 
of the great Medicis ?” 

“ Follow me, and you shall learn !” 

“T will follow, to force you to restore me my faun.” 

“ Perhaps you will be better satisfied to leave it where it is.” 

“ We shall see.” 

“We shall see,”’ echoed the stranger, and then took the path to 
the palace, with the same calm demeanor; but on his beginning to 
ascend the staircase, the boy, seemingly terrified as well as angry, 
caught his arm, saying, “Where are you going, sir? You are 
approaching the apartments of the prince, and although he may 
overlook an intrusion in the royal gardens, we here run great risk.” 

On proceeded the stranger, the servants rising as he approached, 
the guards saluting. 

Michael was lost in wonder. “ Even supposing him one of the 
houschold (he thought to himself), my faun belongs to me, and he 
ought to restore it; my labor is my own, and I can pay him for 
the marble.”” The galleries, the saloons were passed through with- 
out interruption. “Good heavens! it must be at least the secre- 
tary, whom I have thus cavalierly treated,” thought the boy. 

The stranger threw open the door of a room magnificently fur- 
nished, and enriched with all that was most valuable in art, and 
the trembling child considered himself as lost, when he remem- 
bered his treatment of one powerful enough to be able to approach 
Lorenzo de Medicis without being announced. Whilst he was 
stammering out an apology, he raised his eyes, and saw his old 
faun placed on a superb bracket. 

“ You see, my friend,” said the stranger, with the same mild and 
kind mamner, “that if I had your faun removed from the garden, 
it was to place it in a more suitable position.” 

“ But,” cried the youthful artist, “ what will the prince say, when 
he discovers this poor attempt among so many précions works ?”’ 

The prince held ont his hand: “Take it, my friend.” 

Any other than Michael Angelo would have thrown himself at 
his feet ; but he burst into tears, and, bowing his head, convulsively 
pressed the hand offered him by Lorenzo the Magnificent. “ Hence- 
forward thou art here at home, my friend ; thou wilt work here, 
dine at my table, and I shall treat you as one of my children. Go 
to my wardrobe, and desire that they give thee a rich cloak of vel- 
vet; velvet, cmaatty Uke chet were by Peter and John de Medicis, 
on days of ceremony.’ 

“ My lord,” replied the boy, deeply affected, “ suffer me first to 
go to my father, that he may share my happiness. He turned me 
from his roof as a disobedient and worthlcss child, and I would 
return thither a submissive and devoted man. I know my father 
to be as just as he is inflexible, and he will admit that I have a 

right to be proud of my disobedionce. From this day I may carry 
my head high; for Lorenzo de Medicis, the first man of the age, 
has consecrated me an artist.” 

“ Right, my child; and you may also tell your father, that my 
patronage will extend to all your family. ‘This very day I will re- 


ceive him at the palace, and I will bestow on him any appointment 
in Florence that may be suited to him.” 


Old Buonarotti was quietly breakfasting in his room, which he 
had scarcely left since he had lost his son, when loud and repeated 
knocking at the door nearly Srove it from its hinges. The gov- 
ernor hastened to open it himself, but drew back at the sight of 
Michael Angelo, whom he did not immediately recognize. Pale, 
breathless, his head bare, his dress in disorder, covered with dust 
and plaster, the boy made a spring from the door to throw himself 
into his father’s arms. 

“‘ Begone!” cried the governor, trembling with passion. 

“Father, hear me, I implore, before you thus drive me from you, 
Listen to me but for one moment.” 

“ You would thus force me to curse you.” 

“I come from the palace.” 

“T neither wish to know whence you come, nor what you do. I 
had once a son called Michael Angelo. He was to have been (at 
least I hoped so) the glory, the support of my family, the joy, the 
comfort of my old age, but I have lost this ungrateful and disobo- 
dient son, thank God,—he is no longer here, I sold him to tho 
sculptor Ghirlandajo for eighteen florins.” 

“For my mother’s sake, hear me! behold me at your feet.” 

“ Back to your mason’s, that is your place.” 

“My place!” said Michael Angelo, rising proudly from his 
knees, “‘ my place is in the apartment of princes ; my place is among 
the first artists of Florence; my place is at the table of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent.” 

“My God, my God, he is mad!” exclaimed the poor father, 
passing from rage to terror. 

“ But follow me, father, follow me, and you will see that tho 
great Lorenzo has taken me by the hand, that he has placed me in 
his palace, that he expects you, that he offers you an employment, 
according to your choice.” 

The old Buonarotti was comipletely upset; he held his head be- 
tween his hands, and asked of himself which had lost his reason, 
his son or himself. Michael Angelo not allowing him further time 
for reflection, dragged him by force, to the palace of the great Med- 
icis. The governor believed himself to be ina dream. No guard 
forbade their approach, and the courtiers drew back respectfully to 
give them passage. At the door of the prince’s closet, a page 
raised the hanging curtain, and the old Buonarotti stood with his 
son in the presence of the Medicis. 

“ Sir,” said the prince, coming forward and courteously address- 
ing him, “I have been the cause of disturbing you, in order to ask 
your leave that I may retain about me a son of whom you may be 

justly proud, and who bids fair to become the first artist of his time. 
My house shall be his home, and his salary you will yourself name. 
In return, I make you only one request; your son has probably 
already told you what. It is that you ask of me any appointment 
most suitable to your taste and habits. It is granted beforehand.” 

“My son,” replied the agitated father, endeavoring to master his 
emotion, “ will, I think, be paid beyond his deserts, if he receives 
five ducats monthly.” 

“ And for yourself, sir ?”’ 

“For myself, prince, I ask a trifling situation now vacant in the 
customs; it can only be given to a citizen of the state; I ask it, 
because it is a post I feel I can fill with honor.” 

“ You will never be rich, my dear Buonarotti,” laughingly re- 
plied the Medicis, “for, offered any situation you please, you con- 
tent yourself with a little place in the customs.” 

“Enough too—for the father of a mason !’’ 

And thus was Michael Angelo de Buonarotti introduced to the 
patronage of the illustrious Medicis. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 


BY NELLIE. 


Bright clouds that float above my head, 
. And o'er the ocean’s rippling bed ; 
And o'er the palm and linden trees, 
And in the soothing, summer breeze ; 
Soft clouds of night, wnite and blue, 
0, who loves me as I love you? ® 


Fair flowers that bloom around my feet, 
And bless me in my lone retreat ; 

That smile on me from bank of moss, 
And gem the brooklet’s silver gions; 

Ye lilies white and pure as snow, 

Ye roses bright with crimson glow, 

Ye violets wet with tears of dew, 

0, who loves me as I love you? 


Entrancing earth in queenly pride 
Serene and lovely as a bride, 

Thou hast rare stores of hidden worth, 
Pearls for the questioning soul of truth; 
Thou offer’st hope to quell my fears, 
Thou hast a breath to dry my tears, 
And wake affection fond and rue, 

But who loves me as I love you? 


Dark eyes that light a moonleas eve, 
And diamond rays around me weave, 
Proud lips that wear a kingly smile, 
And might 8 monarch’s soul beguile, 
Thou form of nature's nobleness, 
Who could behold and deem thee less, 
Less than a seraph kind and true; 

O, who loves me as I love you? 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


BLUCHER THE FAITHFUL. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


“Let the dog alone, Edward,” said a very pretty young lady, 
in the cars, to a little fellow of about four years old. The dog was 
mine—a pet, too, for he had saved my life twice—and it was quite 
irritating to hear the tone in which my good Blucher was spoken 
of. He had gone up to the little boy, laid his head affectionately 
in his lap, and his large paw was on the cushioned seat. The boy 
was evidently delighted, and not a particle of fear was visible in 
his countenance. I looked at the lady again." She looked scarce 
old enough to be the child’s mother, and yet it was not altogether 
unlikely. The expression of her face was pleasant enough in its 
repose; but when she looked at my poor Blucher, there was a 
frown, and a vinegar aspect that repelled me. 

I made myself acquainted with the boy, enticed him over to my 
own seat, and let him play with the dog as much as I dared; for I 
could see that my neighbor in the opposite scat was annoyed. I 
made up my mind, however, that it was only annoyance, not fright. 
She was evidently fearful only that the boy’s beautiful garments 
would get soiled by contact with Blucher’s paws. I took out my 
handkerchief and gently wiped them, although they were perfectly 
clean before ; and then I let Blucher get up to the seat, and placed 
the boy upon him. How joyful the child looked !—little Eddy, for 
he had told me his name; and how he took off his cap and laid 
down his little curly head, radiant with golden ringlets, on Blucher’s 
neck. Then I told him, in a voice loud enough, too, for the young 
lady to hear, of the dog’s wonderful exploits in twice saving me. 
He looked up with a pretty, wondering look in his large eyes, and 
asked me a great many questions. 

The lady pretended not to hear it, but I knew well enough that 
she was listening; but she still wore the same hard look, and her 
eyes, whenever she deigned to turn them towards my seat, were 
invariably fastened on the boy’s snowy trowsers and stockings, 
where Blucher’s paw was lying. Once the dog got up and went 
over to her seat, but she gathered up her dainty garments and 
looked daggers at the unoffending and affectionate brute, that only 
wanted to caress and be caressed. 

We arrived at our journey’s end at night. The poor child was 
asleep in my arms, and as I had really taken a strange liking to 
him, I kissed his soft, rosy cheek, and put him very tenderly into 
the coach with the lady. I did not dare offer her my hand, for she 
still looked askance at Blucher, who followed me to the coach door, 
and showed by various waggings and shakings, that he expected 
me to follow them to the inside, and further, that he was going in- 
side also, as had been his usual custom. I turned away, and after 
& brief look, which I gave back to the sleeping boy, I lost sight of 
the group, as I then thought, forever. 

The next morning was a glorious one—a fit day to embark for 
California—and I was on my way back to that region of gold ; that 
paradise of sunny skies and serene airs—except when the rainy 
season sets in; that land where the fastest men, the most beautiful 
women, and the largest sunflowers are found ; where waste and ex- 
travagance jostle side by side with poverty and distress ; where the 
poor hod-carrier may amass a fortune in a month, and where law- 
yers, doctors, and perhaps ministers, may frequently be seen trund- 
ling wheelbarrows. 

I had got tired of New England—it was too prosy for me, now 
that I had had a taste of Californian frankness and frecdom; and 
having no one to leave behind, nor, in fact, any one to take with 
me, except Blucher, I was bound on this very morning to take 
passage in the fine clipper ship Golden Arrow, and try to reach 


Detained by a friend, I had gone on board quite late; and afte 
the other passengers were gone to their state rooms, except two or 
three young men, now going out for the first time, and eager for 
information and advice. We went down to dinner and to tea, but 
the passengers were reported generally seasick, and those of us 
who were not, returned to the deck. Thus passed a week, and the 
voyage already began to be monotonous and tiresome to me. 
Blucher was always interesting to me, and I spent part of my time 
in teaching him new tricks and new feats of agility. But after all, 
he loved best to lie on the deck, beneath the awning, and sleep 
away the time ; and making a pillow of his capacious side, I would 
stretch myself beside him with a book, until I shared his slumbers. 

I had brought with me Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Rogers and Campbell; nor had I forgotten Tennyson and Bailey. 
So I was well stocked in poetry ; but besides these, I had few other 
books. One of my companions had the entire set of Walter Scott’s 
life and writings, and I read them over with a zest that I had not 
experienced since their treasures were unfolded to my boyish eyes. 

There was something lacking still. One cannot read forever, 
nor gaze always at the sea, nor play chess interminably ; and at 
sea, barring the delights of the table—which, by the way, are not 
always very much like delights either—there is nothing else to 
interest you in a tame, fair weather voyage, unless you can pick 
up some agreeable fellow-passenger ; strike up some sort of roman- 
tic friendship, and make yourself believe that you were made ex- 
pressly for each other. This was the case after awhile with me. 
But I waited for it somewhat too long; for it was nearly three 
weeks after we sailed before a single lady had been seen at table. 

How the poor souls existed in those close state rooms is more 
than I can tell ; they must have been horribly dull. I passed along 
one day, looking wistfully at the enamelled and silver-handled 
doors, which I knew were barring from my sight some interesting 
specimens of the sex, when Blucher leaped furiously at one of the 
doors, and set up a great cry when he found that he could not get 
in. I whistled him away, but he stretched himself down before the 
door, and laid there during the entire afternoon. 


He did this every day for a week; and curious to know why, I 
took up my station at some distance, and yet where I could watch 
that particular door, reading, or pretending to read, all the time. 
At the end of a week the door opened a few inches one afternoon, 
when the ship had been so quiet for two hours that the silence was 
oppressive to me. The passengers were apparently all asleep, 
only that some one must have opened this door; or perhaps the 
wind had pressed it open. But it was worth while to see Blucher. 
He had been lying at the door of that state room three mortal 
hours, never raising his head for a moment. But now he sprang 
up, pushed his nose into the small aperture, cried, wagged his tail, 
and stood up on his hind feet, turning round to me, as if to ask 
my assistance. I did not dare go to him, for I suspected that a 
lady was the occupant of the room at that very time. 

Presently a little pale hand—a child’s hand—was thrust out, and 
Blucher covered it with kisses. Then came a face; and pale and 
thin as it had grown, I knew at once that it was my little compan- 
ion in the railway car! The child knew me, too, and ran towards 
me, followed by Blucher. The door was left ajar, and (I must be 
forgiven) I cast my eyes that way, and saw a lady asleep! Not 
all Blucher’s demonstrations had waked her from that heavy sleep 
which follows long sea-sickness, and that she and the child had 
both suffered intensely, I could not doubt; for it was really the 
same lady, and her face was very quiet in its repose—not a drop of 
vinegar in its whole length and breadth. I shut the door softly, 
rightly thinking she would come out if she missed her child. 

Half an hour elapsed, and the child and Blucher had had a glo- 
rious play together, when the door opened and she appeared—pale, 
indeed, but still very pretty. She shrunk a little from the dog, but 
as little Eddy was sitting on my knee, she approached to take him. 
She recognized me, I knew, but she did not choose to appear like 
doing so; and I was rather indignant at her on Blucher’s account. 
We had twenty just such scenes as this, and I resolved not to 
“give in” until she did. 

One Sunday afternoon, when the sun was burning hot, I had 
made my usual pillow of Blucher, and was lying under the awning, 
reading “In Memoriam,” for the tenth time since I came to sea. 
Eddy’s little curly head was resting not far from me, for he now 
went up and down as he listed, and was sound asleep, with Blu- 
cher’s paw resting on his little linen blouse, as if to pin him to the 
deck. A shadow passed over my book, and looking up, I saw 
Miss Hetherstone. I had learned her name from Eddy ; he called 
her Aunt Catherine. She looked as if suffering from weariness 
and ennui; and as if the companionship of any living thing would 
be a godsend to her. Bat I wastoo proud to do more than bow, 
and point to Eddy, signifying that he was safe. Blucher roused 
up, and again that unpleasant look passed over her features. She 
came over to my side then, and after waiting a few minutes, she 
said, quite courteously : 

“I suppose we may introduce ourselves, as Eddy has brought us 
acquainted. Iam Miss Hetherstone.” 

“ And Iam Mr. Oliver,” I said, “and happy to continue an ac- 
quaintance commenced some weeks ago.” 

“ You will wonder why I am here alone, Mr. Oliver,” she pro- 
ceeded to say; “and I have several times been awfully tempted to 
choose you for my knight-errant on this voyage; but the fact is, I 
do not like your dog.” 

“Sorry, Miss Hetherstone. I am under great obligations to 
Blucher ; he has twice saved my life, and I do not think I can esti- 
mate his services too high. Eddy, you see, is fond of him, too.” 

“I know it; and it makes me tremble every time he comes near 
him. ™do not have any peace night nor day about him. Eddy’s 
mother is dead ; she was my sister, and I am carrying the child out 


to his father at Shasta, as he could not come for him. But I dread 


lest something happen to the little fellow before I get him ont there. 
If he should be bitten by that dog, I should not dare to meet his 
father, for he is all that he has left now.”” And she turned away 
to hide a tear to the memory of her sister. I, of course, said 
everything the occasion demanded ; and, notwithstanding her un- 
accountable dislike to my poor Blucher, I really began to be inter- 
ested in the pretty Miss Hetherstone. 

After this we had many interviews upon deck, and frequently 
walked together in the moonlight evenings, admiring the effect of 
the moonlight on the waves. Those long, foamy tracks which our 
ship was always leaving behind her—how beautiful they looked at 
evening! I shall never forget the foam-crested billows, with the 
silver light resting upon their edges! And sunrise and sunset— 
how glorious they are at sea! I used to call to Miss Hetherstone 
constantly to come and behold these scenes, for she enjoyed them 
with the true zest of a finely cultivated mind and an ardent imagi- 
nation. She was so different from what I thought her! I found her 
so truly womanly, and yet so free from any feminine affectations. 

“She will go out to this bereaved brother-in-law,” I found my- 
self sometimes thinking, “and will marry him out of pity for his 
forlorn situation, and become the mother of this little Eddy.” It 
sometimes troubled me a littlke—this thought. Not that I had any 
interest, of course, in having it otherwise; but then I did not like 
the brother-in-law aspect of the case. I did not know why then. 

We were reading one day on deck, and Eddy was unusuaily 
frolicksome and unmanageable. He climbed to Catherine’s seat, 
took the combs from her hair, letting the long, glittering spirals 
fall down like a shower over her face, neck and shoulders. She 
resisted him long, but he at length succeeded in making her look 
almost like a crazy woman. He was in full glee, and she was ter- 
ribly embarrassed at the confusion of her dress and hair. She 
seized him in her arms, and playfully held him over the side of the 
ship. “ What if I let you fall, naughty child?” she said. At 
that moment the breeze blew her long hair directly across her eyes. 
Eddy struggled and screamed, and before I could get to her side, 
the boy was in the water! 

Miss Hetherstone fainted—a merciful fate, I thought, that she 
was spared the feelings which I endured, and which of course must 
be more agonizing to her. I did not touch her, but my eye fell on 
Blucher asleep. I called him, and pointed to little Eddy’s blouse 
as it floated on the wave. It was but the work of a moment for 
the two men who witnessed the fall to get out the boat; but Blu- 
cher was over the side before them, and the oarsmen had scarcely 
struck out, before he rose to the surface with the child’s frock se- 
curely in his mouth! To the boat, rather than the ship, his instinct 
seemed to lead him; and before Miss Hetherstone’s swoon was 
over, the two laid beside her on the deck—Eddy and the noble 
dog; the former pale and motionless, the latter panting with exer- 
tion. The child was easily recovered, and the sailors made a 
warm, dry bed for Blucher. 

Catherine opened her eyes langnidly, while the captain poured 
some wine into her lips, and I was wrapping the child in a warm 
blanket, and chafing his little drenched limbs. She could not 
speak yet, but her gaze took in the meaning of all before her— 
Blucher’s dripping coat, the child’s purple lips, the absence of all 
wet upon any of the humans round her—she knew all. We laid 
her on her own bed, and Eddy beside her; and I watched by them 
through the night. 

The next morning Blucher was whining at the door. I did not 
dare to let him in at first, but she motioned with her weak hand 
that I should do so. It was beautiful to see her white arms thrown 
around the great shaggy creature, and the kisses and caresses she 
bestowed upon him. Blucher stood it like a hero. He did not re- 
tarn her caresses, but seemed to be proudly enduring them; and 
then he turned to the child with such a bound ! 

“Don’t, Blucher!” I said. “If Eddy should be bitten by you, 
we should never dare to meet his father!” 

Catherine—what do you think she did? She laid one hand on 
the dog, and putting the other arm around my neck, as I sat by 
the bedside, she whispered, ‘“‘ Forgive me !”’ 

You can see the end of all this, reader. You know just as well 
as I can tell you, that Catherine is now my wife ; that when we ar- 
rived, the brother-in-law had just been married again ; and that we 
all make one family ; that Blucher is petted and fed by his kind 
mistress, until his master is almost jealous of him; and that no 
vinegar aspect ever comes over the face that is now sweetest to me 
of all the faces in the world beside. 
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Any person enclosing one dolar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive the 
for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers and cigs 
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versial publications, each devoted to its peculisr sect orclique. Th : 
| imtended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
| beim each month with chaste, popular and graphie miscellany, just such as 
once m the sk hic! shall receive a copy gratis. 
more the shore which possessed greater attractions for me (> Bample copies sent when desired. 
than any other on earth. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. . 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT TRENTON, N. J. 

The ying engraving exhibits a correct rep- 
resentation of the capacious and elegant building oc- 
cupied by the Normal School of the State of New Jer- 
sey. The style of the building reflects great credit on 
the architect, Mr. Chauncey Grah The ve 
is regarded as being one of the most convenient an 
commodious of any similar State institution in this 
country. It stands on a lot 200 feet square, and, in- 
cluding land, furniture and fixtures, has cost about 
twenty-five thousand dollars. It is of brick, and cov- 
ered with “rough casting.” The main building is 50 
by 78 feet, with a front wing or projection 30 by 40 
feet, and a rear wing or projection 18 by 30 feet. The 
interior is well-arranged and appropriately furnished 

t. The first contains a hall for visit- 

ors, a hall for male pupils, one for female pupils, sep- 
arate cloak and wash rooms for the and School 
and the Model School, recitation rooms for the former 
and the Model School rooms. On the second story 
are @ reception room, library, wash room, halls. for 
each sex, assembly rooms with seats for 240 pupils, 
recitation rooms, etc. In the third story are recitation 
rooms, janitor’s room, the lecture room, etc. The 
New Jersey State Normal Schooi was established by 
an act of the legislature, passed and approved February 
9,1855. Its sole object is that of training teachers for 
the common schools in the science of education and 
the art of instructing youth. The annual appropria- 
tion for its support is ten thousand dollars. Each 
county in the State is eutitled to .send three times as 
many pupils to the school as it has representatives in . 
both houses of the legislature. These pupils are en- 
titled to free tuition, and are supplied with all neces- 
sary books, stationery, and the use of apparatus with- 
out charge. They are, in return, required to teach in 
the common schools of the State for at least two years, 
and sign a declaration and agreement to that effect. 
The institution opened on the Ist of October, 1855, 
with 15 pupils, and has steadily increased to the pres- 
ent time, now numbering 66, besides a Model School 
of 125 pupils. The pupils of the Normal School are 
are to pass a most thorough and critical review 
of all the branches usually taught in the common 
schools, together with a mastery of such advanced 
studies as arecollateral to those branches. They are 
otherwise trained to the principles and method of 
teaching them, and also of organizing and governing schools ; and 
they are further required to spend a portion of their time in the 
Model School, where the theories inculcated in the Normal School 
are by them put to the test of practice and experiment. The Nor- 
mal School is under the general direction of a board of ten trus- 
tees appointed for two years by the governor and senate, one half 
retiring each year. The board of instruction is at present com- 
posed of a principal and nine professors and teachers, pe | 
the permanent assistants of the Model School. The first annual 
report of William F. Phelps, Esq., the principal, presented and 
read to the legislature, January 23, 1856, is a document written 
with remarkable ability, clear and systematic in its arrangements, 
and containing, in addition to a detailed history of the school from 
its inception, a lucid sketch of the Normal School system. We 
need no better evidence than this report, which shows a tho 
acquaintance with the history and philosophy of education, to 
convinced that Mr. Phelps is admirably fitted for the important 
position he i We subjoin a few facts gleaned from this 
document, and only regret that our space will not permit us to 
make ampler use of the material. It appears that, from the outset, 
the citizens of New Jersey exhibited the greatest interest in the 
establishment of the school ; 
and that different localities 
were so liberal in their offers 
of land and money, that the 
trustees were embarrassed by 
the generous rivalry of towns 
competing for the honor of 
the toon of the school. 
The liberal offers of land 
and money by the citizens of 
Trenton, the circumstance of 
the school being a State insti- 
tution and the offspring of 
legislative bounty, together 
with ‘a consideration of the 
central situation of the capi- 
tal, and its accessibility from 
all parts of the State, finally 
induced the trustees to decide 
upon Trenton as the most 
suitable locality for the insti- 
tution. The selection of 


—— was the next step, 
and Mr. William F. Phelps 
was unanimously elected. Uf 
this gentleman the trustees 
remark in their cwn report 
to the legislatare, that he 
“had been for some years 
connected with the State Nor- 
mal School of New York, 
and brought with him the 
strongest recommendations 
from those who were thought 
most competent judges of 
his qualifications. It is but 
an act of justice to say, that 
thus far he has fulfilled the 
very highest ex ions 
that were formed of him.” 
The trustees also secured the 
services of Professor Arnold 
Guyot, so well known both 
in Europe and in this coun- 
try, and so highly appreciated 
in our own State. Among 
the teachers appointed by the 
board of trustees to assist the 
incipal, we find the follow- 
C. Webb 
M.D., late of the Normal 
School at Albany, 
onl 
Miss Irene B. Colby, of New 
Brunswick, teacher of 
raphy; Ferdinand L. 
lessor of vocal music; 
and John K. Wolfe, instruct- 
or of drawing. Mr. Samuel 
A. of Boonton, 


DANIEL J. COBURN, CHIEF OF POLICE, BOSTON. 


has also been appointed a teacher. The candidates for admission 
into this school are required to pass a satisfactory examination in 
the following branches of a common school education : orthogra- 
phy, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, geography and English 
grammar. The course of study proposed by the principal is ar- 
ranged into departments as follows: I. Enerisn Lancuace. The 
elementary sounds—spelling—definition and analysis of words— 
reading and elocution—English grammar, including the analysis 
of the sentence and sentential structure—composition, including 
rhetoric and criticism—the art of debate, including parliamentary 
law. II. Grapnics. Penmanship and book-keeping—object, map 
and mechanical drawing. Ill. Matnematics. Oral and mental 
arithmetic—written arithmetic—practical mathematics—elements 
of algebra—elements of geometry—mathematical geography and 
the use of globes, including the elements of astronomy. IV. Nart- 
uRAL Science. Descriptive and physical geography—human 
and comparative physiology—clements of natural philosophy—ele- 
ments of chemistry. V. Ernics, etc. Moral philosophy—nat- 
ural theology—constitution of the United States and of New Jer- 
sey—history of the United States. WI. Turory anp Practice 
or Tracuinc. Intellectual philosophy—the study of school sys- 


tems—lectures on education and the details of 
and practice in model school. Vocal 
out the course. 


one hand, of making it (the course of me too limited 


mind, and, on the other, of its being too extended for 
the time allowed him for its acquisition, keeping con- 


auguration. Let us 

this school it shall annually send forth trained and ac- 
complished teachers to perform their honorable tasks in 
the common schools in the best manner. 


DANIEL J. COBURN, 
CHIEF OF POLICE, CITY OF BOSTON. 
The office of chief of police in a city, and par- 
ticularly a large sea city, is not only far from bein 
a sinecure, but demands in the incumbent a union 
’ many qualifications. It is not sufficient that he be vers- 
ed in municipal law and regulations, faithful, ener- 
getic and not afraid of work; he must have tact, firm- 
ness and discretion, must be prompt in t and ac- 
tion, and possess a thorough knowledge of human na- 
ture; for such an officer has all sorts of characters to 
deal with. He must be a man on whom the citizens can 
rely in —— the right-hand man of the chief mu- 
nicipal officer in his executive functions. The office 
here in Boston has been filled by very worthy and com- 
tent men, and certainly the manner in which the po 
ice system of Boston has been ma will compare 
favorably with that of any city in the Union. The gen- 
tleman whose name heads article, and whose por- 
trait, drawn expressly for us by Barry from a photo- 
= by Masury, Silsbee & Case, illustrates this page, 
ough he has held office but a short period, has already 
secured the confidence of the government of the city, and 
will, unquestionably, make a first rate chief. Daniel J. 
Coburn was born in Grafton county, New Hampshire, 
and is about fifty years of age. He has been a citizen of 
this State for many years, residing, at first, in Middlesex 
county, where he was appointed deputy-sheriff in 1831. 
He held this office until 1840, when he was commission- 
ed to the same office in Suffolk county, and continued to hold it 
until Apr 1, 1855, through all political changes, a proof of the esti- 
mation in which his official and personal worth was held by the 
appointing powers. Mr. Coburn was appointed chief of police in 
April of this year, at which time he was serving as a member of 
the city council. It will thus be seen that his previous career well 
fitted him for his present position, which he never could have at- 
tained without having given proof of the possession of those quali- 
ties requisite to fill the office with credit and success. His service 
as deputy sheriff during a period of nearly twenty-four years, 
necessarily made him very familiar with the practical operation of 
the law and with various legal forms. As chief of police he will 
have occasion for the exercise of all his faculties. Boston is no 
longer a village, althongh the citizens of some of our bulkier mu- 
nicipalities are rather fond of regarding it in that light. When it 
was a village, a few constables could perform all the police duties 
required. Everybody knew everybody else’s business, and a sus- 
picious character was “spotted” as soon as he entered the pre- 
cincts. Now, however, with our growth and expansion, we must 
_— against the inevitable evils of metropolitan life, and there- 
fore require a well managed police force to foil evil doers. 


° ; } that he “has endeavored to avoid the objection, on th A 
all - G~/. : ~ or the proper discipline and expansion of the tea her’, 
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: —— = stantly in view the wise maxim that ‘a good schoolmas- 
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4 yi » whe teach.’”” We cannot but congratulate the citizens of 
New Jersey on the establishment of their school under 
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NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, AT TRENTON. 
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THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

We are sometimes sadly puzzled by the spelling of letters we 
receive, and have come to the conclusion that “ readin’, ritin’ and 
spellin’,”” does not “come by nature.” Illiterate people who spell 
phonographically make themselves understood tolerably well. The 
servant girl spoken of by Franklin, had no hesitation in deciding 
that “yf” stood for wife, and a postmaster who sees a letter direct- 
ed to “ Y’s, Esq.,” knows instantly that it must be meant for a 
Mr. Wise. The phonographic people are therefore right in their 
principles, though we do not think that phonography can be ever 
substituted for the old method of spelling, since, as the great bulk of 
English literature cannot be reprinted, it would be necessary for 
every pupil to learn both systems—the old and the new—we fear 
that would make “confusion worse confounded.” 

Some orthographical blunders are exceedingly amusing. We 
happen to remember one at this moment. There was a certain 
self-sufficient ignoramus in one of our sea-port towns, whom his 
fellow-citizens were in the habit of duly elevating by their votes to 
the important office of hog-reeve and pound-master, either from a 
realizing sense of his peculiar fitness for the tasks assigned him, 
or the landable desire to elicit fun from his proceedings when 
wrapped in the garb of a little “brief authority.” On one occa- 
sion our worthy pound-master found two four-footed animals astray 
and forthwith, with an immense display of bustle and authority, 
incarcerated them in the enclosure provided for that purpose. From 
the two sheep in the pound he flew to his pen to indite an official 
bulletin, and after much severe labor, after using up several sheets 
of paper, and whittling up several goose-quills with his jack-knife, 
he achieved the following “ Publik Nottis,” viz.: “2 ships in the 
Pond.” The whole town was in a roar thereat, but the worthy 
official might have consoled himself with the reflection that many 
literary men—among them Sheridan—have been bad spellers. 


> 
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Quite accerTaBLe.—The United States Senate has passed a 
bill giving Mr. Marsh, our late minister at Constantinople, the 
sum of $20,000, extra compensation. Mr. Marsh, by the way, is 
one of the most accomplished of living linguists, speaking and 
writing at least fifteen tongues. 


+ 


A Martinet.—A certain severe drill sergeant invented a man- 
ual to be used by his men at feeding time. Some of the orders 
were: “ Draw coffee!’ “Present milk!” “Carry sugar!” “ Re- 
cover cup !’’ 


> 
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A coop One.—An auctioneer’s clerk being directed by his 
employer to insert in an advertisement a “ copy of a fresco by 
Raffaelle,” wrote “A Fresh Cow by Raffle!” 


> 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++. James Buchanan, the democratic nominee for the presi- 
dency, was born in 1791, and is a native of Pennsylvania. 

A dandelion plant in West Bridgewater weighed 27 ounces, 
It had 240 leaves, and 107 buds and blossoms. 

+++» “Immense. breadth of light and shade !’’ said Beaumont of 
a picture. “An inch and a half,” said Sydney Smith. 

«++. Mr. Loring Cushman, an esteemed citizen of Hingham, 77 
years old, lately died in his pew at church. 

.+++ New Orleans is getting dull; all the places of amusement 
have been closed, and the weather is “rayther’’ warm. 

++. There are often from three to five hundred sail of vessels 
loading guano at the same time at the Chincha islands. 

-+++ The population of Texas has quadrupled in number dur- 
ing the last ten years—a remarkable increase. 

-+++ Some Franciscan monks are about to erect a monastery 
in Alleghany, Cattaraugus county, New York. 

cows An ish laborer, who was in the habit of eating every- 
thing he met, died lately from eating lime. 

- Only last month there was a snowbank near Niagara Falls 

forty feet deep. Balmy June! 

-+++ The total number of commitments to the four prisons in 
New York city last year was 36,624. 

++. The late John M. Niles, of Connecticut, left $20,000 in his 
will for the use of the poor of Hartford. 

+++» The Russian government have authorized the re-opening 
of the English Protestant church at Warsaw. 

-+++ Lieut. Bonaparte, formerly of the United States army, has 
become a Chasseur d’ Afrique, and has been ordered to Kabylie. 

+++» Two men and a woman lately died in France from drink- 
ing coffee, into which lucifer matches had been dropped. 

+++» A-railroad is to be built along the north shore of Lake 
Erie from Windsor to the Suspension Bridge. 

+++» Dion Bourcicault and Agnes Robertson have taken Wal- 
lack’s Theatre for the summer season. 

+++» The indications are that the crops in Texas this year will 
be tremendously large. 

«+++ There are twelve cities in Massachusetts which contain 
more than 10,000 people each. 

++++ The government troops are after the Indians in Florida 
with sharp sticks. 

+++» Five persons were lately arrested at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
for the murder and burning of a family of seven persons. , 

in Boston, near Northampton Street. 


KEEPING COOL. 

We are drawing near to that extreme of heat to which, in the 
course of the year, the human pendulum oscillates from the oppo- 
site extreme of cold in this delicious climate; the dog days will 
soon be upon us, and consequently we cannot too earnestly enjoin 
upon our readers the necessity of keeping cool. “Keep cool, with 
the thermometer at 90?’ Certainly, sir, or madam, you must do 
80, on your life. 

Moderation in diet, moderation in exercise, moderation in all 
things, is now essential to existence. This fiery old Sol comes to 
us like a teacher of moral philosophy, and enforces his instructions 
by striking examples. It is wonderful to see what an effect the 
weather has on even some pretty rebellious subjects. There is old 
Gripes—one of the most peppery, irascible old fellows that ever 
walked the street—his blood is a compound of Cayenne and liquid 
lava, ready to fly off at a spark like a barrel of gunpowder. Ob- 
serve him now as he slowly steals along in the cool shadows of 
that block of buildings, attired in white like a vestal virgin, with a 
broad Panama upon his head, and the lightest and neatest of 
pumps upon his feet. A careless boy treads upon that tender foot. 
He avoids the urchin, but moves on with undiminished serenity. 
The spectacle is sublime. In September that man would have in- 
dulged in an eruption of invective. Now he is sun-tamed. He 
knows perfectly well, that if he gave way to passion, he would 
either explode like a powder-mill, or melt in his own internal fire 
and disappear from the earth. 

Keep cool—physically, morally. If your home be in the great 
city, embrace the opportunities that surround you of baths—fresh 
and salt, hot and cold; but remember that a very hot salt water 
shower bath is the most delightful refrigerator invented. Of a hot 
day, it will keep you cool for many hours thereafter. Then hie 
you to the Common, sit under those drooping elms, watch the play 
of the cloud-shadows over the broad expanse of emerald grass, and 
fancy that pond a vast sheet of water. Yet small as it is, it is as 
grateful at this season as a well in the sands to the nomadic Arab 
—a diamond in the desert. But it becomes a source of enchant- 
ment when the fountain is permitted to show itself, and mounts 
into the air gradually foot by foot, till it glitters in the blue air like 
a tower built of diamonds. Its liberation and ascent always re- 
mind us of that of the geni in prison in the casket in the Arabian 
Nights. 

Keep cool! It’s too hot now for horseback rides or infuriated 
polkas, unless you are by the seaside; and that word is the key to 
@ treasury of cool delights. Who will deny that the sea is a great 
institution? Rather turbulent at times, perhaps—rather inimical 
to marine insurance companies—very capacious in its swallow, like 
the dragon of Wantley—panther-like and treacherous, and so on, 
but after all, essential to navigation, and a friend to humanity in 
the summer. 

If you would keep perfectly cool—and this is the burden of our 
refrain—go down to the sea. Ah, isn’t it delicious to sit in the 
shadow of a white sail, while the yacht rises and plunges under 
you like a mettled charger, and the cool salt air lifts your locks, 
and you ride triumphant, like a Vikingr sweeping in his ocean war- 
path? Or, isn’t a stroll along the beach by moonlight with one 
who appreciates the poetical, the romantic, the tender, and: the sub- 
lime, an event to be remembered to the end of time? Perhaps a 
“life on the ocean wave” is too toilsome, but a reasonable time 
passed on the edge of it is quite charming. Let us seek Nahant, 
or Newport, or Nantasket, or Rockaway, or Cape May, and then 
we are sure of “ keeping cool.” . 


BEAUTIFUL WORK OF ART. 

We have examined, at Frederick Parker’s, Cornhill, the proofs 
of a series of lithographic drawings by William Heine, the accom- 
plished artist of the Japan exploring expedition. There are sev- 
eral of these views, embracing the prominent points of interest in 
the empire of Japan, and accompanied by explanatory letter-press. 
Apart from the interest of the scenes depicted, they have all a high 
artistic value. They are from the preag of Sarony & Co., New 
York, and will stand the test of comparison with the productions 


THE NAVY. 

At the various navy yards along our coast, the greatest activity 
prevails. The “clink of hammers closing rivets up,” the ringing 
of axes, the hiss of planes, and the tramp and bustle of hundreds 
of smart and busy mechanics, show that government has waked 
up from its Rip Van Winkle sleep, and that the maxim, “in peace 
prepare for war,” is once more recognized as a sound one. All 
our sloops of war which have been laid up have been rebuilt, re- 
fitted and equipped for instant service. The Rognoke and Colo- 
rado are nearly ready for the wave, and the Powhatan is arming. 
Everywhere the same activity prevails, and at the arsenals they are 
wide awake. Mr. Elihu Burritt’s plan of dismantling our fortress- 
es and turning our line-of-battles into bread-ships is a very pretty 
idea theoretically, but a very unsafe one, except in the case of its 
universal adoption. Just now, when England and France have 
magnificent navies afloat, and are not supposed to be particularly 
friendly to us, we rather think it would be something very like the 
height of folly to throw away our arms. We are afraid that the 
time has hardly arrived for the lying down of the lion and the 
lamb in peaceful proximity. We are afraid the lion still regards 
the lamb with an eye to its mutton rather than its innocence. And 
we have yet seen no positive proof that the wolf, the bear and the 
hyena have abandoned their carnivoyous and destructive propen- 
sities. With this state of things in the great menagerie of the 
world, it behooves the eagle to keep his beak and talons whetted, 
his shield burnished bright, and his thunderbolts greased and ready 
for launching. The eagle that could sit drowsily in his perch, 
when wild beasts and birds were menacing his eyrie, would be lit- 
tle better than a goose. We are no advocates for building and 
maintaining a tremendously large navy, any more than we are of 
having an unwieldy army force; but afloat and ashore we should 
have establishments so respectable as to serve as a nucleus for any 
force that sudden necessity might require. We are safe from 
aggression only when well prepared to repel and punish it. The 
idea of disarming hostility by disarming ourselves is worthy of the 
simplicity of an Arcadian rustic, but not of a wide-awake nation 
that sees the world as it is, and realizes that it is no better than it 
should be, though certainly progressing. It is well to put faith in 
the ultimate regeneration of humanity, but it is also well to “keep 
our powder dry.”” The government is carrying out this practical 
philosophy in fitting up and arming our national vessels. 


+ > 


Essex County CatrLe Farr.—Ben: Perley Poore has been 
invited to deliver the address before the Essex County Agricultural 
Society, at its cattle show, to be held at Newburyport this fall. 


CLEARED OvT.—AIl the prisoners at Fort Madison, Iowa, late- 
ly escaped. They were recaptured, after several shots had been 
fired into them. 


RevoitinG.—The Greeks and Armenians lately had a fight at 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and Turkish stoops were com- 
pelled to quell the riot. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city by Rev. Mr. Streeter, 7. Nathan W. png to Miss Mary 


F. Ferrier, of Charlestown; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Joseph M. Thompson to 
Miss Lucy K. P. Holbrook ; by Rev. un “Miner, Mr. James M. Sp to Mias 
Emily J. Defrees; by Rev. Dr. Huntington, assisted by Rev. Dr. Newell, am 


quim Barbosa Cordeiro, M. D., of Brazil, to Miss Mary Katherine Hoffman 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Everett, Mr. Augustus Archer Silva, of Salem, “to 
Miss Isabella D. Archer.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Langworthy, Mr. Samuel R. 
Heywood, of Worcester, to ee Harriet B. Milliken.—At Jamaica Plain, by 
Rev. Mr. Reynolds, - Holley K. Pope, of Roxbury, to Miss Josephine L. 
Hyde.—At Dedham, by Rev. Dr. Burgess, Mr. John T. Lawrence, of New York, 
to Miss Ervilla C. hasiaste. —At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Briggs, Mr. Cyrus c. 
Crocker to Miss Hannah C. Ross, both of Haverhill.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. 
Blanchard, Mr. Henry W. Tibbetts to Miss Augusta M. Piper. —~At Newbury- 
port, by Rev. Dr. Dana, Mr. Frederick B. Stickney to Miss Mary A. Farnham.— 
At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Brigham, Mr. Charles Foster to Miss Jane Porter. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Fitzhenry Homer 67; Mr. Josiah Willard, 77; Mra. 
Emily Haven, 30; Mrs. Elizabeth L. Bal 44; Mr. Francis Daunt, 27; Mrs. 
Mary Brown, 72; Mr. Abel Kendall, 56; Mrs. Sarah 8. Moore, 72; Mrs. Ange- 
line O. Plummer, 29.—At Charlestown, Mr. Charles Lincoln Shedd, 21.—At 
Chelsea, Mrs. Harriet A. Dearborn, 30.—At Jamaica Plain, Widow Eliza Hal- 
lett, 70.—At Melrose, Mr. Elijah Estee, 60.—At Somerville, Mr. William P. 
82.—At Newton Corner, Mrs. Lucy C., wife of Alfred B. Ely, Esq., 


of the most noted European presses—even those of Dresden and 
Paris. The pictures are of large size, and will form a beautiful 
portfolio. They are to be published in two styles—one plain and 
the other colored, at very moderate prices considering the excel- 
lence of the work. Mr. Frederick Parker is the sole agent in this 
city, and he has already secured a large list of subscribers to the 
“ Graphic Scenes of the Japan Expedition,” including some of our 


+ > 
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Puorocrarny.—We have seen some beautiful specimens of a 
new style of photographic pictures, invented and patented by 
Messrs. Southworth & Hawes, of this city. They have a delicacy 
and softness surpassing that of the finest mezzotint engravings or 
crayon drawings, and resemble, in some respects, monochromatic 
pictures in oil. The effect is remarkably fine. 


> 


New York Mercantize Liprary Association.—There are 
nearly 50,000 volumes in the library of this society, and over six 
thousand persons make use of them. The receipts of the Associa- 
tion for the past sixteen months were $17,000. 


A eoop Reasoy.—A paper which had been mailed to a fair 
subscriber, was lately returned to thé publisher, with the endorse- 
ment: “ Not taken out; ren ond git manied.” 


 Droxrry.—The Duke of St. Albans is grand falconer of Eng- 
land. it scems the duke is only 
a “hawker.” 


25.—At Cambridge, Miss Stella Dorr, 35.—At Dorchester, William Richardson, 
Esq., 42.—At ee, Mr. Loring Cushing, 77.—At Salem, Mrs. w. 

Bowdoin, 44; iss Rebecca Bowditch, 565; Miss Mary Elizabeth Shelden, 24.— 
At Lowell, Mies, Ann Grace Livermore, 42_—At South Abington, Mr. James c. 

Harding, 26.—At Worcester, Mrs. Mary Thomas, wife of Hon. Calvin Willard ; 

Mrs. Mary W. Dodd, 67.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Caroline A. Nash, 27. —Mr. 
Marcus M. Holbrook, of Franklin, 2.—At ‘Athol, Eliphalet Thorpe, Req., 78.— 
At Boxford, Phineas Barnes es, Eaq., 75. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly li 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the REST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and 4 
Each paper is beautifully illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, 
eminent artists. of notable objects, current events in all parts of the wend, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in this 
country. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere. ofall the rinel- 
pal a and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accu- 

rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE BELI-TOLLER. 


BY WHAIE PABOR. 


. or bell-tolier, is a Brazilian bird of rare beauty; its notes are 

at once singular and solemn, like the tolling of a church bell, and they fall 
on the ear of the traveller through the forest wilds of Brazil with an almost 
supernatural sound. The effect is heightened by the seclusion in which the 
bird utters ita solitary notes, it frequenting the highest trees and rarely 
making itself visible to the eye of man.) 

There came a wanderer to Brazilian skies, 

From far off shores where pilgrim steps once trod, he came; 
His cheeks were pale, and lustreless his eyes, 
And weak his trembling frame. 


In the deep solitude of woods profound, 
He lay and dreamed of distant homes and absent loves ; 
Familiar faces, and the pleasant sound 
That waits on they that rove. 


He seemed to hear the merry bridal chime, 
And then—he heard the sound New England's children hear, 
That said some soul had passed the bounds of time, 
Some soul, beloved and dear. 


The years of life's sad pilgrimage are told, 
As one by one in solemn strokes they fall ; 
While they who listen, think of shroud and fold, 
Of mourners, and a pall. 


Slowly the strokes fell on the wanderer’s ear ; 
No other voice or sound the solemn stillness breaks, 
His heart is silent with a sudden fear, 
And no pulsation makes. 


Now the sad number of his life is told; 
And now—a pause '!—the wanderer folds his care-worn eyes— 
The last earth-whisper from his lips has rolled, 
And cold in death he lies. 


The rich, warm sunlight glances through the trees, 
And on the dead in streams of crimson glory falls ; 
Yet still is borve upon the perfumed breeze 
The arapongo’s calls. 


So like the solemn tolling of a bell, 
Seemed to the dying wanderer the sounds he heard, 
That none need wonder they became a knell, 
These sad notes of a bird. 


And it was well that life should thus depart, 
Recalling as it went, the memories most dear ; 
Whoee gentle influence should cheer the heart, 
And dry the falling tear. 


The hands of strangers laid him in the tomb, 


The hands of strangers tered there rial flowers, 
And still the arapongo breaks the forest gloom, 
Tolling the passing hours. 


> 
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THE REFORMATION. 


BY MELVILLE BELMORE. 


Cnar.otre Stan ey was the acknowledged belle of the village 
of C——. Numerous were her beaux and admirers; and envious 
of her charms was many a pretty girl, who found her attractions 
insufficient to rival the dazzling wealth of beauty which nature had 
so bountifully showered upon Charlotte. But, if there was envy 
among the women, the men were stark mad with love for her, and 
jealousy of each other. Strange to say, she received their homage 
without manifesting a decided preference for any one; on all the 
sighing swains who surrounded her, she smiled with equal sweet- 
ness, and dispensed her favors with wonderful impartiality. 

To be sure, it was said by some that her eyes lingered the most 
lovingly on Dick Leslie’s intelligent face ; but others again asserted 
that she never appeared so deeply interested as when conversing 
with young Walter Gray. Whether or no she did not really own, 
in the mysterious recesses of her little heart, some secret preference, 
it was quite apparent to all who looked into the matter, that there 
was at least one of her lovers.who far surpassed all his rivals in the 
ardor of his devotion and gallant attention. 

Harry Hunter was a gay, wild young fellow—of good family, 
and possessed of many excellent qualities; but unfortunately he 
had the reputation of being dissipated and frolicksome. Although 
not the less agreeable to the fair girls of C—— on that account, 
who all admired his dashing character and fascinating address, yet 
the cautious matrons of the village used ominously to shake their 
heads at mention of his name, and positively forbade their daugh- 
ters having anything to do with him. 

But Harry Hunter had a fine form, and a bright, handsome face 
lit up by a pair of sparkling black eyes ; and from those eyes there 
glanced, when he chose, a sly, roguish twinkle, which stole into 
many @ little maiden’s palpitating heart, and made sad havoc there 
ere she was aware of it. Besides, he had a splendid turnout—a span 
of beautiful bays ; and as he drove alone through the Main Street, 

many a longing eye was cast upon the vacant seat by his side. He, 
however, saw no one but Charlotte Stanley. When in her society, 
his eyes were ever bent upon her face; when away from her, his 
pensive and abstracted air betokened her presence in his mind. 

Charlotte’s parents were dead ; and she lived with her uncle, a 
rich old bachelor, whose chief delight consisted in ministering to 
her pleasure, and indulging all her fancies. And yet she was not 
spoiled by so much kindness, for she was a sensible, good girl, 
and beautiful and flattered as she was, had not one grain of vanity 
or folly in her character. Her uncle George, who united to a 
warm heart and an easy disposition, a great deal of good sense 
and knowledge of the world, appreciated her charming qualities, 


- and trusted his lovely niece as implicitly as if she had been an 


angel in reality as well as in appearance. In his house she reigned 


in sweet supremacy, and the old gentleman made it the business of 
his life to contribute to hor happiness. He knew Harry, and rather 
liked the rogue, he said, better than any of Charlotte’s numerous 
admirers. Were it not for his wild and unsteady habits, there was 
no one whom he would have sooner chosen for her husband. 
Charlotte, too, was not insensible to the influence of the young fel- 
low’s pleasing manners and sparkling conversation; and after a 
while it was easy to perceive that she had undoubtedly made a 
decided impression. Morning walks, evening drives, and moon- 
light strolls were of frequent recurrence; and jealousy and suspi- 
cion were rampant amongst the host of unfortunate suitors. Dick 
Leslie was reported to be daily growing insane, and Walter Gray 
was evidently pining away with grief. 

One morning at the breakfast table, Charlotte, who had remain- 
ed a long time silent, said, in a tone of voice in which modesty and 
fortitude struggled for the mastery : 

“Uncle George—I'm engaged 

Uncle George almost dropped the cup which he was raising to 
his mouth, and stared with surprise at the blushing girl who sat 
opposite to him. 

“Why, no!” said he. ‘“ Lotty, you don’t say so!” 

“O, yes, uncle,” said Charlotte. “I am engaged to be married 
to—to—you know !”” 

This was said half-doubtfully, half-inquiringly, and brought a 
good-humored smile to Uncle George’s face. 

“I know, do I? Indced, miss, you are very much mistaken. 
How should I know anything about it ?”’ 

“O, well,” she replied, whilst she hung down her head, and 
suffered the flowing curls to fall over her face, “I thought you 
might have—it’s—it’s Harry, you know, uncle!” 

And somewhat relieved by the confession which she had made, 
she looked up smiling in his face. The old gentleman certainly 
enjoyed the charming confusion of his niece ; for, instead of making 
any immediate observation upon the fact just disclosed to him, he 
remained several minutes gazing upon her with affectionate admi- 
ration and interest, silently and thoughtfully, as if linking the 
present with the future. Suddenly he said : 

“So it’s Harry, is it? And who’s Harry, my dear?” 

This question perfectly overwhelmed poor Charlotte with embar- 
rassment, and suffused her face with a host of crimson blushes. 
She tried to smile, then looked very much as if she was going to 
cry; but boldly conquering the inclination, with downcast eyes, 
and trembling voice, she faltered out the name of her lover : 

“ Harry Hunter !”’ 

“Humph!” ejaculated the uncle. Hunter!—Harry Hunter! 
Ah, he’s a great rogue !” 

“Q, no, uncle !’’ said Charlotte, eagerly. 
he is so good, so noble, so agreeable. 
Ido!” 

“Humph!” was again the ejaculation. “I presume I never 
shall. However, you know what is right, my girl; and if you ap- 
prove, I shall not object. But they say, you know, my dear child, 
that he gambles and drinks.” 

“O, but he has promised me faithfully never, never to do such 
wicked things any more; and I am sure he never will. He says 
he will always do everything that I ask him to do; and that he 
loves me better than any one on earth; and that he never did love 
any one but me.” 

And Charlotte’s tender eyes glistened with tears of love and 
gratitude at the recollection of her lover’s protestation of devotion. 

Uncle George arose from his seat, and embracing his niece, said, 
in a voice tremulous with emotion : 

“God grant, my beloved child, that you may be happy!” 

“Thank you, uncle,” she replied, smiling through her tears. 
“I know I shall be happy with Harry.” 

Well, the important day that was to usher in so much joy 
and happiness arrived at last. For weeks before, everything had 
been in a state of preparation, and Uncle George was determined 
that the wedding should prove a brilliant affair. The guests were 
already streaming into the house, carriages were coming from 
every direction around, @hd in an hour the ceremony would take 
place. But where was the bridegroom? No one had seen him; 
and it was beginning to be a matter of wonder to all that he had 
not made his appearance. Anxiety was depicted on Uncle George’s 
countenance. Charlotte was up stairs, with her bridesmaids, think- 
ing of Harry—down stairs! But now the clergyman has come—it 
lacks but a minute of the appointed time; the bride descends with 
her attendants, and at the same instant the bridegroom enters, ap- 
parently much excited, and supported on either side by two of his 
friends. The company throng around the couple during the cere- 
mony, and when it is over, the congratulations pour in upon them 
from every one present. But what ails the bride? Why has the 
color forsaken her cheeks !—and those tears—what have they to do 
with such a scene? All eyes are turned towards her in wonder- 
ment; and Uncle George, hastening to her side, whilst she broke 
forth with almost heart-broken sobs, half led, half supported her 
into an anoccupied room adjoining. 

“ My child,” said he, seating her on a sofa, “ what means this 
distress ?—this untimely emotion 

Charlotte replied not. Her gentle bosom heaved tumultuously 
with some terrible distress, and her whole frame seemed to vibrate 
convulsively to this first touch of grief. She lay there motionless 
and insensible. Harry Hunter, her husband, had followed them 
into the room; but Uncle George insisted upon being left alone 
with her, and prevailed upon him to retire. After a little while 
Charlotte began to give signs of returning consciousness, and her 
uncle caught the faintly murmured name of her husband. Slowly 
and painfully she recovered from the swoon into which she had 
fallen; and as her beautiful eyes opened wildly upon her uncle’s 
anxious countenance, the remembrance ef all that had happened 
seemed to rush at once across ber mind, and she exclaimed : 


“Indeed he is not; 
O, if you only knew him as 


“O, uncle, uncle! After all that he promised ;—after all he told 

me, to think he should so soon break his word, and at such a time, 
1” 

The poor girl burst into a flood of tears at the bitter reflection, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

Now Harry had dined that day with some of his jovial compan- 
ions, and had partaken, as was his wont, somewhat too freely of 
the wine. Habits of indulgence were so deeply. engrafted upon 
his nature, that he never for a moment thought of the promise 
which he had made to his betrothed, to abandon all excesses of the 
kind. Although he had not drunk enough to make him guilty of 
any marked improprieties in behaviour, or to excite the general at- 
tention of the guests at the wedding, yet the tender, loving gazo of 
the fair girl whose heart he had won, beheld, as she gave him her 
hand, the tokens of inconstancy in his flushed face and bloodshot 
eyes. Scarce conscious of the passing ceremony, she with difficulty 
retained sufficient composure to play her part in it; and but a few 
moments before the happiest of the happy, all rosy and radiant, 


‘ became a bride bowed down with sadness and bathed in tears. 


Her uncle George easily divined the cause of her agitation and 
grief. As she lay before him on the sofa, the recollection of those 
hopeful dreams of happiness in which she had so fondly indulged, 
and from which she had just so sadly awakened, brought the tears 
into his eyes; and as he knelt by his niece’s side, he endeavored to 
frame some excuses for Harry. But her pure and faithful heart 
had been hurt and wounded by him into whose keeping she had 
confided it. She could see in his conduct naught but neglect and 
disrespect for the promise which he had given her, and upon which 
she had built her fairest hopes of future happiness. 

The wedding guests had departed. It had been announced that 
the bride was taken suddenly ill, and all had left the house, when 
Uncle George, leaving Charlotte in care of her maid, went to seek 
Harry Hunter. He found him walking hastily, and in great excite- 
ment, up and down the piazza, and at his approach, he rushed 
eagerly towards him, and almost shrieked : 

“ How is she, sir? O, God, what a wretch lam! How is my 
darling Charlotte ?”’ 

“Mr. Hunter,”’ said Uncle George, calmly, “I believe, sir, that 
you are fond of my niece—your wife—” 

“Heaven knows,” Harry exclaimed, “she is everything in this 
world to me!” 

“No, sir; you have shown this day that she is not everything to 
you. Drink, sir, and dissipation dispute with her the possession of 
your affections. You have insulted the woman whom you love, 
and who adores you, by appearing, at the solemn moment of your 
union with her, in a state of intoxication. She beheld in that mo- 
ment the infidelity of the man who was to call her wife.” 

“No more!” cried Harry. “Spare me, sir; spare me!’’ 

“Mr. Hunter,” continued Uncle George, “if you really enter- 
tain that affection for Charlotte which you profess, you will hence- 
forth and forever abandon these evil habits, and give up all debas- 
ing dissipation ; for if you do not—mark me well !—you will break 
her heart. She will not cease to love you, but she will cease to be 
happy. Reflect, then, upon the course which you will pursue, and 
choose one of the two alternatives—your wife’s happiness or misery.” 

Harry Hunter was deeply affected by these words, and would 
have gone and thrown himself at once at the feet of his young 
wife, to implore her forgiveness, and to promise all that she desired. 
But Uncle George restrained him. 

“Hold!” he exclaimed ; “not now. To-morrow you shall seo 
her, and prove yourself worthy of her love, by truthfully re- 
nouncing those vile habits so shocking to her pure and truthful 
mind. At present she is quite unwell ; besides,” added he, hesitat- 
ingly, “ you, Mr. Hunter, are hardly in a condition to make serious 
promises.” 

Harry Hunter bit his lip with mortification at this last remark, 
but owned secretly the justice of the insinuation. Uncle George 
bade him farewell for the night, and Harry returned to his home, 
silent and alone. What his feelings were may be more easily 
imagined than described. He was filled with remorse for the in- 
considerate manner in which he had behaved towards one whom 
he really loved with all the ardor of his passionate soul; and up- 
braided the thoughtlessness and folly which had led him to wound 
the heart of her for whom he would gladly sacrifice his life. All 
night long did he dwell upon the tormenting idea of her distress, 
and he vowed to atone by a life of devotion and tenderness for the 
grief which he had caused her. 

In the morning he took his way hastily towards her house—that 
paradise from which he had been banished the night before—and 
found Uncle George waiting to receive him. The good old gentle- 
man had told Charlotte of Harry’s sorrow and repentance, and of 
his resolution in regard to the future, and had found her trusting 
heart but too eager to forgive and believe. 

“ Come, sir,” said he, “and behold an angel of love and mercy!” 

And as Harry Hunter entered the parlor he was met on the 
threshold by a lovely being, who well -might have been deemed 
celestial visitant. She met him with extended \arms, and happy 
smiles forcing themselves through tears of joy. Harry Hunter’s 
lips quivered—his heart was full; and clasping her to his breast, 
he imprinted on her virgin brow a kiss—the first token of their 
union. Uncle George standing by, and deeply moved by the 
scene, lifted up his hands to bless them, saying: 

“God grant, my children, that you may be happy.” 

“O, yes, uncle,” exclaimed Charlotte, leaning her head on Har- 
ry’s shoulder, and looking up trustingly in his face, “I am sure we 
shall always be happy together !”” 

And she was correct in the prophecy. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 


Burton has purchased the theatre in New York known as Laura 
Keene’s Varieties, and will take possession on September ist. He 
has only purchased the building, and has twenty-one years lease of 
the ground, with privilege of renewal at an annual rent of ten 
thousand dollars. ——'The population of Alexandria, Va., has 
fallen off from_13,000 to 12,000 during the past year. —— General 
Jackson once said, “that over the doors of each house of Con- 
gress, in letters of gold, should be inscribed in words; “The slan- 
derer is worse than the murderer.’”” —— The New York Commis- 
sioners of Emigration report that during the month of May, the 
emigrants who arrived brought with them in cash the sum of 
$1,962,890, or nearly two millions of dollars. A large portion of 
this will be spent in the eastern cities in the purchase of land war- 
rants, and the remainder carried out West. —— An Indiana paper 
announcing the death of a gentleman “ out West,” says that “the 
deceased, though a bank director, is generally believed to have died 
a Christian, and was much respected while living.” —— To show 
the absurdity and folly of the course pursued by men of one idea 
generally, take the case of an extensive soap manufacturer in New 
York, who looks with complacency on the burning of the world— 
because it would reduce the price of ashes !———~ Count Luigi de 
Cesuola, a Sardinian nobleman, has been sent to prison for steal- 
ing an Englishman’s handkerchief. —— An exchange tells us that 
“by an act of parliament, passed May 21, 1640, England was de- 
clared a republic, and that the act remains unrepealed upon the 
statute book to this day.’ —— Quite an excitement was lately felt 
on the New York ’change, growing out of the adulteration of lard 
by the use of farina dissolved in water. This has been practised 
for a long time in England, and other parts of Europe, but it is not 
long since some English and German exporters commenced the 
same business here. —— In Philadelphia, in the last seven weeks, 
about three hundred and twenty lost children have been picked up 
in the streets and restored to their parents. Twenty car loads 
of large and very fine-looking cattle, which came from the extreme 
western portion of Iowa, passed over the Central Railroad one day, 
lately, destined for the New York market. ‘This, we are told, is 
the first time cattle have been brought to the east from the western 
side of the Mississippi River. A horse at a brisk trot can 
hardly keep up with “those camels” at Indianapolis when walk- 
ing. —— The church of St. Xavier, in New York city, though one 
of the largest in that metropolis, is said to be crowded on all occa- 
sions. No one sits in it free, fifteen cents being paid for a seat by 
rich and poor, and the gain is large. The church is gaudy in the 
extreme, and profusely ornamented with gilt. —— We see a favor- 
able notice of the Nahant Hotel in the New Orleans Picayune. 
They know it “ way down thar.’””——— Henry Davis, Jr., a respec- 
table man of Bullock county, Georgia, was bitten on the leg by a 
large rattlesnake. He tied his suspenders around his wounded 
limb, killed the snake, and endeavored to walk home; but was 
compelled to lie down by the way, and in a few hours died of the 
horrible poison. ——The St. John Observer states that another 
attempt to lay a chain cable for a telegraph across the Atlantic 
will soon be made. The length of the cable will be 2400 miles, 
and two steamers, each with 1200 miles of cable, will meet midway 
between Ireland and Newfoundland, unite the cables, and proceed 
in opposite directions to land. —— Mr. Cavalconti D’ Albuquerque, 
formerly representative of Brazil to the United States, has returned 
to Washington in the capacity of envoy extraordinary of his em- 
peror to our government.——— The sale of the first cargo from 
Japan, brought in the schooner Gen. Pierce, under the new treaty, 
took place in New York recently. The sale of this unique and 
elegant cargo attracted a large crowd of purchasers, and the items 
brought very fair prices. ——- The United States military asylum 
at Harrodsburg, Ky., was burned down recently. This is one of 
the asylums the site of which was selected by Gen. Scott in 1852, 
uuder a special commission of the government. 


> 


Music sy Sream.—Mr. Stoddard, of Worcester, Mass., has 
invented a musical instrument which is played by steam. This 
ends the dissonant screeching of the steam whistle, and our cars 
are to run melodiously henceforth, It is said a joint stock com- 
pany has been formed for tlie manufacture of the instruments, and 
18 called the “ Steam Music Company.” 


> 


Suarpre’s ror Enciranp.—The British government, it 
is said, lately made large contracts for Sharpe’s rifles with some of 
our manufacturers, and the manufacture of them by American 
mechanics at Edgefield, England, is now being carried on under a 
tremendous press of steam, to supply the army as soon as possible. 


> 


Fearrut Lear.—A pickpocket who was locked up in the saloon 
on the cars of the New York Central Railroad, sprang out of the 
window of the saloon, head first, while the cars were running at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour, and ran for the woods. He was 
overtaken and found to be badly injured. 

Cavatry.—A body of 30,000 horse was lately reviewed by the 
Emperor of Russia, and it was noticed that “every horse in march- 
ing kept perfect time with his feet to the music.” When they 
wheeled by companies, they described a circle with perfection. - 


Lance Arrivat or Immicrants.—At New York, one day, 
lately, six emigrant vessels arrived, bringing nearly two thousand 
passengers, and coming from almost as many different quarters of 
Europe. 

Maxmora Cop.—A monster cod, whose weight, undressed, 


amounted to 72 pounds and 11 ounces, was caught near Black 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A man in Philadelphia has been sentenced to six months impris- 
onment for stealing an umbrella worth three dollars. 

The Methodists of Huntsville, Ala., have a lottery scheme un- 
der way for the benefit of the Andrew Female College. 

Texas is said to have increased in population during the last ten 
years at the rate of about four hundred per cent., a thing unprece- 
dented at the South. 

From Hayti we learn that a formidable insurrection broke out 
in Hayti, near Aux Cayes, very recently, against the Emperor 
Souloque. 


It is stated that coffee can be successfully cultivated im the south 
part of California, and that it will eventually become an article of 
export from that State. 

Jinkits is a man who takes matters humorously. When his best 
friend was blown into the air by a “ bustin’ biler,” Jinkits cried af- 
ter him, “ There you go, my es-steamed friend !”’ 

Mr. Chambers, the postmaster of Jersey City, has repudiated 
the foreign currency in vogue, and adopted the decimal currency 
of our own country in transacting the business of his office. 


In Orange county, Ohio, recently, a savage dog rushed into a 
school house among the children, biting them right and left. One 
little girl was dragged all around the room by the brute, and six 
children were bitten. 

A very audacious was committed recently in Spain. A 
picture of the Assumption, generally ascribed to Murillo, or at 
least to one of his best pupils, was taken from the high altar of the 
church of Mendiguren, near Vittoria. 

Three men, who were arrested in Talcahuano, for setting fire to 
the ship George Washington, of New Bedford (before reported 
burned), received one hundred lashes each, and were sentenced to 
the chain gang for thirty years. 

We learn from Bermuda that the cholera guatts extensively 
among the seamen at St. Thomas, and it is believed that the pres- 
ent summer is to be an unhealthy one among the West Indies, as 

The Halifax Chronicle says: “It is stated that the Cunard 
Company, yielding to solicitations from the people of Boston, will 
soon despatch their magniticent new steamship Persia from Liver- 
pool to Halifax and that port.” 

The mammoth man-of-war steamship Himalaya arrived at Hali- 
fax recently with 1400 troops, having made the trip from Malta in 
the unparalleled time of sixteen days, and from the Old Rock in 
eleven and one-half days. 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Herald states that great havoc has been 
committed by dogs, among flocks of sheep in various parts of the 
State. One farmer had ninety killed in one night, another lost an 
entire flock of thirty, and so on. 

Apprehensions are felt for the health of Washington and George- 
town. One of the line of Georgetown sloops, just from the West 
Indies, lost a man a few days since with the black vomit. The 
vessel was put under fourteen days quarantine. 

Mr. E. Merriam, the meteorologist, says that his record for the 
last fourteen years gives an aggregate of seven hundred and fifty 
deaths by lightning on the land, only one person being killed in a 
building furnished with lightning conductors. 

Car-building in France is making rapid strides toward perfection. 
On the Orleans railway people can now go to bed—fairly undress, 
and have as good a night’s rest as they could under a four-poster. 
For this the traveller pays the price of two seats. 


The cholera appears to be showing itself again in St. Peters- 
burg. The daily mortality has risen of late from two or three to 
as many as twenty-one. ‘The number of deaths that have already 
taken place in the present outbreak is three hundred and four. 


Lately a piece of copper ore weighing twenty-four pounds, was 
found at the Belgian settlement, at Green Bay, Wisconsin, which 
was nearly pure. Several other pieces have been found in the same 
neighborhood, some of which were too heavy to be removed with- 
out mechanical power. 


An arrangement has been entered into between Mr. Campbell, . 
the American postmaster general, and the postmaster general of 
Great Britain, providing for the registration of valuable letters to 
and from each country. The fee will be five cents, making the 
rate on a single letter, when registered, twenty-nine cents. 

The Penn Medical University of Philadelphia, has conferred the 
degree of doctor of medicine upon the following named ladies : 
Esther C. Williams of Ohio, Sarah H. Young of Massachusetts, 
Ellen J. Miller of Philadelphia, Mary M. Holloway of Indiana, 
and Elizabeth Calvin of Pennsylvania. 


At the last regular meeting of the managers of the American 
Bible Society, in New York, ten new auxiliary societies were recog- 
nized, of which five were in Arkansas, one in each of the 
States of Connecticut, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Michigan. Various grants of books were also made. 

At the sale of the pictures of the late Mr. Rogers, in London, 
the “Strawberry Girl” of Sir Joshua Reynolds was sold under 
intense excitement for an auction room. Cheers greeted its 
pearance, and every large rise in the bidding was received by like 
ovations, till it was finally sold for two thousand one hundred 
guineas. 

In taking the census at St. Etienne, France, lately, it was dis- 
covered that an old woman named Pichen, living in the Rue Nev- 
ron, is 106 years of age—she having been born in 1750, at Mar- 
ceilin, in the same department. she was born, Louis XV. 
was reigning, and since then she cannot remember, she says, how 
many governments have existed. 

The oldest paintings in the world are the seven frescoes that 
were recently discovered in the Via Gracioza in Rome. They were 
immediately trans to the Vatican, where they were visited 
during the holy week by large numbers of persons. It is suppos- 
ed that these paintings are due to a Greek pencil, for each of the 
persons represented his name written beside him in the charac- 
ters of that language. 

The flute with which John Bunyan, the famous tinker, beguiled 
the tediousness of his captive hours, is now in the jon of 
Mr. Howells, tailor, Spring Gardens, Gainsborough, England, who 
purchased it about seventeen years , from the late Mr. Thirl- 
wall, ironmonger and antiquary, of . In appearance it 
does not look unlike the leg of a stool—out of which it is said that 
Bunyan, while in prison, man it, 

The beautiful falls of Schaffhausen, on the Rhine, will soon be 
arched over by a stone bridge for the passing of the railway trains ; 
and the cellars of the castle of Lanfew have been evacuated for a 
tunnel, through which the trains will pass after having crossed the 
—- How this upsets one’s ap of the “castled Rhire.” A 

motive whizzing through dungeons of a vencrable 
and leaping above the spray of a classic cataract. —_— 


Fortin Items. 


The horses deemed unfit for service in the French Crimean camp 
are slaughtered, and the flesh of the healthy animals is eaten. 

The Museum of the Louvre has just bought a manuscript volume 
written by Leonarda de Vinci, and illustrated with pen-and-ink 
drawings by the same author. The price paid for it was 35,000 
zwanzigers. 

The President of the Police has intimated to the editors of the 
Berlin journals, that it would be desirable not in any way to allude 
to — ae Frederick William’s approaching betrothal to the princess 
royal. 

Thousands of applications are said to have been made by Rus- 
sians to the government for passports to visit foreign countries, 
especially France ; while, on the other hand, numbers of foreigners 
—merchants, traders and artisans—are pouring into St. Peters b 

A scientific commission has been appointed by the Russian min- 
ister of naval affairs for the purpose of laying down a correct map 
of the Caspian Sea, which, since the close of the war, and the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea, has assuined a new importance. 

A blast was fired at the new harbor of Holyhead, North Wales, 
recently, which required the labor of six men in its formation for 
ten months, and a charge of six tons and a half of powder to ex- 

lode it. The quantity of stone loosened by the t was calcu- 
at 60,000 tons. 

It is said at Warsaw that Count Walewski wishes to purchase 
the estates that formerly belonged to his family in Russian Poland. 
If he should buy them, says the London Times correspondent, of 
course the wicked world would say he had received them as a pres- 
ent from the Emperor Alexander for his services in the conference. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++« The evils of the world will continue until philosophers 
become kings, or kings become philosophers.— Plato. 

.... The mind has more room in it than most people imagine, 
if you would furnish the apartments.— Gray. 

Guests should be neither loquacious nor silent; because, 
eloquence is for the forum, and silence for the bedchamber.— Varro. 

.+.. True virtue is like precious odors—swecter the more in- 
censed and crushed.—Bacon. 

.... Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives, and the 
sincerest part of our devotion.—Swv/t. 

. When a man has once forfeited the reputation of his in- 
tegrity, he is set fast, and nothing will then serve his turn, neither 
truth nor falsehood.— Tillotson. 

The harsh, hard world neither sees, nor tries to see, men’s 
hearts ; but wherever there is the opportunity of evil, supposes that 
evil exists. —G. P. R. James. 

.... No men are so facetious as those whose minds are some- 
what perverted. ‘Truth enjoys good air and clear light, but no 
play-ground.—Landor. 

.... If good people would but make goodness agreeable, and 
smile instead of frowning in their virtue, how many would they 
win to the good cause !—Archbishop Usher. 

... Talkative men seldom read. This is among the few truths 
which appear the more strange the more we reflect upon them. 
For what is reading but silent conversation ?—Landor. 

«++. There are persons who speak a moment before they have 
thought; there are others with whom you have to undergo in con- 
versation all the labor of their minds—they talk correctly and 
wearisomely.—La Bruyere. 


Joker's Budget. 


— of a ship has two mates and no captain? A court- 
ship. 

Why is Bishop Berkeley’s treatise against Materialism like Fry’s 
great Oratorio? Ans.—’Cos it’s a stab at matter. 

Little boy—Stand on my head for a ha’penny, marm. Old lady 
—No, little boy ; here is a penny for keeping night end upwards. 

An editor out West says :—‘If we have offended any man in 
the short but brilliant course of our carcer, let him send us a new 
hat, and say nothing about it.” 

The Boston Post, speaking of the proposed ocean telegraph, 
pe gee whether the news transmitted through salt water will be 
fresh. 


Punch says that a Yankee baby will crawl out of his cradle, take 
a survey of it, invent an improvement, and apply for a patent be- 
fore he is six months old. 


“Delaware will never yield an inch to New Jersey,” said a 
patriotic Delawarian, when the pea case was —- tried. “If she 
did,” replied a Jersey Blue, “she would lose half her territory.” 


A carpenter took a holiday and went to Rockaway. When 
returned home, his friends asked him what he saw. ‘“ Why,” 
replied, “ I saw the sea, and now I see the saw.” 


“Humble as I am,” said a bullying oan to a mass meeting 
of the unterrified, “I still remember that I’m a fraction of this 
magnificent republic.” “ You are indeed,” said a bystander, “and 
a vulgar one at that.” 


‘THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly fur the paper. In politics. and on all seetarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of raz MAMMOTH: 
8128, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
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weekly a the Union. with the exception of ‘‘ Battov 
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ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
The veneration felt for the name 
of this illustrious French author in 
this country, and the circumstance 
of a recent appeal to our country- 
men for subscriptions to his “Fa- 
miliar Course of Literature,” made 
ae a nobig friend of Lamar- 
tine, M. Desplace, who volunteered 
’ to visit the United States for this 
, having revived (if it ever 
) the interest attached to 
him, have induced us to present 
our readers on this page with two 
illustrations, the first representing 
ine’s house, in the Rue de 
‘la Ville L’Eveque, at Paris, and 
the other, the interior of his study. 
The former shows us the little gar- 
den and the rear of a very unpre- 
tending residence, the latter a neat- 
ly-furnished apartment, with a 
impse of the author buried in his 
p arm-chair, and pursuing his 
never-ending task. The greyhound 
and the spaniel near him indicate 
that his tastes, in one respect, are 
‘not unlike those of Sir Walter 
Scott. It was only a short time 
ago that the friends of Lamartine 
in this country were startled with 
the announcement that this man, 
whose life has been spent in doing 
good and in enlightening manhood, 
was now, at the age of sixty-five, 
reduced to a state bordering on 
poverty. Although no living au- 
thor has received more money from 
his productions than Lamartine, 
his liberality, his hospitality, and 
above ail; his royal charity, coupled 
with certain unfortunate business 
speculations, have swept awa 
from him nearly everything. if 
ivations fell himself alone, 
would bear them with the unre- 
pining heroism of a Christian ; but ~ 
on his estate at Macon, which he 
purchased some years ago, there are several families of vine-dress- 
ers, whom the failure of the vine, for several successive seasons, 
has reduced to distress, for whose sake he is compelled to continue 


his labors and to make an appeal to the world for patronage. He . 


has now started a nonthly periodical, entitled “‘ A Familiar Course 
of Universal Literature,” designed to be completed in two years, 
and embracing a general review of the works of authors past and 
present. This periodical is published both in French and English, 
and we need not say that, like everything which falls from the pen 
of its author, it is certain to be pure, brilliant and instructive. 
Lamartine is among the few French authors who never, in the 
course of a long literary life, has written a single sentence that, 
“dying, he would wish to blot,” on the score of immorality or im- 
parity He has too vivid an imagination, perhaps, to be a perfect- 
y reliable writer of history, but, even when compelled to question 
we are to admire, at the same time, the no- 

ility of his sentiments and his genuine s thy for the nd, 
the holy and the beautiful. To the respect of the religious world, 
his “ Pilgrimage to the Holy Land,” a work by which he is best 
known in this country, especially commends him, and we are cer- 


RESIDENCE OF LAMARTINE, IN PARIS, FRANCE. 


tain that all who love literature and virtue will respond to his pres- 
ent appeal, and afford him, by subscribing to his new work, that 
aid which he solicits less for himself than for others, and for which 
he accords an ample equivalent. - The Messrs. Appletons, of New 
York, and Ticknor & Fields, of this city, are the authorized agents 


of M. Desplace in this country, while such men as Bancroft,’ 


Washington Irving, Bryant, Felton, Prescott and Longfellow are 
lending their aid to accomplish the wishes of Lamartine. .We are 
confident that this country will gloriously respond to the appeal. 
The friends of M. Lamartine in France wished to open a national 
subscription in his favor, but he refused it, saying, “I doubt not 
the good will of my country ; I am certain that your appeal would 
be listened to, but every gift of this nature offered to a man dwarfs 
him in his own eyes, and I wish to die in the consciousness of my 
dignity. I would owe nothing, except to my own labor. It is that 
alone which will save me, if Iam to be saved.” Of his present 
sition he says elsewhere: “ Beneath deceitful appearances, m 
life is not calculated to inspire envy ; I will say more, it is ended ; 
do not live, I survive. Of all those multiple men who lived in me 
to a certain degree, the man of sentiment, the man of poetry, the 


man of the tribune, and the man o 
action, nothing remains in me but 
the man of letters. The man of 
letters himself is not happy. Years 
do not yet weigh on me, but are 
M ight of my that 
of years. These years, like the 
toms of Macbeth, passing their 
ds over my shoulder, point out 
to me, not crowns, but & sepulchre, 
and would to God I were now laid 
in it!’ Lamartine was born 


was struck down and scattered }: 
the revolution. He was ed 
at the college of the “ Fathers of 


views implanted. .by, his mother 
were fully developed. After com- 
- pleting his education, he made the 
' tour of Italy, and came to Paris in 
the early days of: the =<. On 
the restoration of the old dynasty, 
he entered the royal body-guard, 
and’ remained in the mili ser- 
vice uatil after the Hundred Days, 
He now gave himself up to poetry, 
and, in 1820, his “‘ Poetical Medi 
tations”’ at once. established his 
literary fame. Of this work, 45,000 
copies were sold, and as, in France, 
a literary reputation is the passport 
to official preferment, he was at- 
tached, in a honorable’ capacity, to 
the embassies to Naples, London 
and Tuscany, successively. He 
married an English lady of fortune, 
and also inherited a fortune from 
an uncle who died about this time. 
In 18380, on the fall of Charles X., 
Lamartine went to the East, with 
_ his family, and travelled extensive- 
ly in the Holy Land. While abroad, he had the misfortune to lose 
his eldest daughter, Julie, a child of exquisite beauty and promis- 
ing qualities. On his return, he was elected deputy from the de- 
partment of the north, and, in 1845, proclaimed his adhesion to 
the liberal cause, which he has ever since supported, in the tribune, 
in the desk, and in action. In the revolution of 1848, for which 
his speeches at the reform banquets had paved the way, he was 
chosen chief of-the provisional government. To the support of 


‘the Frépch republic, he ‘devoted his entire energies, and fell from 


wer with that republic, the purest of the men connected with its 
rief existence. In his “ History of the Revolution of 1848,” he 
has described his connection with the republic with a frankness that 
has laid him open to the charge of vanity, but that history, like 
his “ History of the Girondists,’”’ and his “ History of the Restora- 
tion,” is a brilliant and eloquent production, full of striking ta- 
bleaux and of vividly-painted portraits. He is now drawing near 
to the extreme term of life, but with an intellect unimpaired, and 
we sincerely trust that the clouds that have gathered round him 
will away, and that the sunshine of prosperity will gild the 
last fee: of his checkered and eventful existence, 


INTERIOR VIEW OF LAMARTINE’S PRIVATE STUDY 
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